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(itnend Articles. 

Here Contributors present their own Opinions, and are alone 
responsible for them. We do not Indorse all we print, but desire our 
readers to “ Prove all Things,” and “ Hold Fast the Good.” 


RAMBLING REMINISCENCES—No. 13. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

WATER-CURES IN THE WEST. 

All over the Western States there are chronic 
invalids who need the benefits and discipline of 
good Hygienic institutions, and the supply is in¬ 
significant compared with the,demand. New 
countries are miasmatic while old ones are in¬ 
fectious. The stagnant waters of marshes and 
swamps, the decaying vegetation in seasons of 
drouth, and the decomposing organic matters of 
the newly-upturned soil are sources of intermit¬ 
tent and remittent fevers, and of various morbid 
conditions usually denominated bilious. And in 
most places in the West, the drinking of hard 
water and the eating of harder pork are to be 
added to the causes of disease above-mentioned. 
But worse than all, so far as the prevalence of 
chronic diseases is concerned, is the method of 
treating the maladies we have indicated. Cal¬ 
omel, antimony, opium and other narcotics, which 
subdue or “ cure’’ the bilious, intermittent, or re¬ 
mittent fever, leave the patient fuller of poisous 
and impurities than they found him, and often 
the vital stamina sadly lowered, and the con¬ 
stitution in ruins. Hence it is that the majority 
of the adult population of such parts of the States 
of Illinois, Iowa, and Indiana, as we have seen, 
are suffering of liver or kidney diseases, or of 
some of the Protean forms of dyspepsia. During 
our recent trip we made the acquaintance of 
many invalids, who desired to go to an establish¬ 
ment, but there was none near them, and they 
did not like to go a distant one. Some scores of 
patients have written us of their intention to have 
gone to the Madison Cure, and expressing their 
great disappointment that we did not open it in 
May last, as we had anticipated. 

In Illinois, with the exception of Dr. Gully’s 
establishment at Lake View, near Chicago, there 
is but one place for receiving patients in all the 
State; while there ij scarcely a village or town 


which has not invalids enough to support one. 
This is the establishment of Dr! Nevins, at Peoria, 
We found it entirely filled, and the Doctor talked 
of so enlarging it as to accommodate two or three 
times its present number. 

In Indiana the only establishment we are ac¬ 
quainted with is that of Drs. Jones and Miles, at 
Wabash. It is beautifully situated on the banks 
of the Wabash, with good roads for riding, and 
ample woods for pedestrianatiog. It is capable 
of accommodating fifty or sixty patients, and is, 
we are glad to learn, well patronized. Dr. Miles, 
though an “ experienced physician” before, at¬ 
tended our school l^st winter, ^ud we speak by 
the book, when we say he is thorough and un¬ 
compromising in his ideas of Hygienic medica¬ 
tion. Dr. Jones was formerly an Eclectic, but has 
been for many years a convert to our system. 

Wisconsin has one establishment in operation, 
Dr. Blackall’s, at Kenosha ; and Iowa has but 
one, that of Dr. McCall, in Oskaloosa. 

One of the great difficulties in the West is the 
great want of pure soft water ; but good cisterns 
and plenty of ice will answer very well. 

There are many fine locations for good estab- • 
lisbments in all of the Western States. Among 
those which we have seen are Iowa City, Gales¬ 
burg, Ill., Burlington, Iowa, and Rock Island, 
III. A score of other places have been described 
to us as having peculiar advantages ; but we 
have no personal knowledge of them. Gales¬ 
burg is quite a central point for railroad travel, 
and a very beautiful and thrifty place. Why 
those physicians who had charge of a water-cure 
there were not sustained, or chose to leave, we 
have never learned. 

PRAIRIES AND TREES. 

One of the most delightful prairie countries we 
have yet seen was that extending from Galesburg 
to Bloomington. The land is gently undulating, 
often rising to eminences very much resembling 
hills, with intervening depressions, which might 
very properly be called valleys. This, we sup¬ 
pose, is known as “rolling prairie.” Imagine’ 
the surface of the ooean raised by the winds into 
waves of five, ten, twenty, or one hundred acres, 
the central point or convexity elevated five, ten, 
twenty, or one hundred feet above the corre¬ 
sponding concavity, and you who have seen 
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Ocean when the storm-king rages, and have not 
seen the prairie in a calm, may have some idea of 
what a rolling prairie is. From Bloomington 
(on the Mississippi) to Richmond (another beau¬ 
tiful place), some thirty miles toward Ottumwa 
and Keokuk, the land is very well timbered, and 
resembled New England, except in the absence 
of every thing like a mountainous aspect in any 
direction, and in the dark, deep, rich mellowness 
of its soil, more than any other part of the West 
we have seen. 

A MAPLE NURSERY. 

Near Galesburg we noticed about thirty nurse¬ 
ries of young maples. It was like an oasis in the 
desert. Trees are the great want of prairie land. 
But wherever we have seen any kind of them 
growing, whether fruit or shade, they have looked 
thrifty and vigorous. Locust trees, though of 
rapid growth, are much less reliable than maple. 
Ottawa City had all of its principal streets nicely 
shaded with locusts until two or three years ago, 
when they all died, leaving the houses wholly 
unprotected from sun and dust. The maple will 
now be planted, which is more hardy and endur¬ 
ing. If every farmer would raise a nursery of two 
or three acres of maples, and when the trees were 
large Enough, transplant them in groups about 
his fields, and scatter a few about his buildings, 
he would be amply compensated in a few years, 
in the additional comfort it would bring to him¬ 
self and family, and to his domestic animals also. 

A prairie farm, ornamented with scattering trees, 
or embellished with little groves or groups of 
trees here and there, and the dreary, dismal mon¬ 
otony of a treeless farm, is, to our imagination, 
vividly suggestive of an Eden and a Paradise 
Lost. 

APPLES. 

We have never tasted better apples than we 
found on the tables of Dr. Nevins, at Peoria, Drs. 
Jones and Miles, at Wabash, Dr. Kimball and Mr. 
Rugg, of Iowa City, and Mr. Riggs, of Rock Isl¬ 
and. Hence we infer that apples of the best 
quality are among the successful “ institutions” 
of the West. And the orchards which we saw 
looked thrifty and healthy without exception. 
But apple-trees are still few and far between 
compared with the need of the people—a need 
which we fear the people will never fully realize 
while the hog-culture occupies so much of the 
attention of the Western farmers. We saw many 
more hogs than apple-trees, while the right pro¬ 
portion would be all apple-trees and no hogs at 
all. 

DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 

We have long been of opinion that that part of 
the agricultural industry which relates to the 
raising of domestic-animals, is an immense source 
of disease and depravity. Very few will be 
ready to understand or willing to admit this. 
Breeding, fattening, and eating animals is in 
every sense sensualizing and brutalizing. All of 
its associations are those of uncleanliness, impu¬ 
rity, vulgarity, and violence. The hennery, the 
pig-sty, the goose-pasture, the fattening stall, the 
slaughter-house, the barn-yard, the cow-stable, 
% are suggestive only of filth and corruption, while 
\ ( the stenches and effluvia constantly emanating 
from them are continually poisoning the whole 
^ atmosphere, and inducing the worst forms of ma¬ 


lignant diseases. All of the contagious and infec¬ 
tious diseases known a3 measles, hooping-cough, 
small-pox, syphilis, rabies, etc., and most of the 
pestilences that occasionally ravage particular 
countries or districts, are traceable to accumu- 

< lated animal excrement, or decomposing organic 
matters of some kind. If the people could only 
begin to see this matter in its true light, they 
would no sooner think of fattening a hog, with 
the view of eating it, than they would think of 
sending the animal to school with their children; 
and if they fully realize the principle we have 
indicated, they would stop raising all domestic 
animals, and betake themselves to the cultivation 

< of fruits and flowers. The prairie land might be 
s ' the granary and the garden of the world, instead 
$ of producing, as it now does, pork and whisky 


s * 

| enough to curse the whole earth. 

A SICK BABY. 

| Surely a sick baby is no strange phenomenon, 
j We see sick babies every day in the year. We hear 
j them cry every hour in the day. Their screams 
| often disturb our slumbers in the night. In our 
> city they die at the rate of more than a score in 
\ a day. All over the country sick, suffering, and 
\ dying babies are the “ prevailing fashion.” Mo¬ 
thers weep and bow in resignation to a “ mys¬ 
terious Providence.” Doctors dose, and drug, 
and deplore the limited resources of the healing 
art. Everybody wonders what so many chil¬ 
dren are born for, when so few of them are calcu¬ 
lated to live. Nobody seems to understand how 
they are killed. 

In the stage between Eddyville and Oskaloosa 
was a young mother and her first child, a little 

more than a year old. The mother, now a widow, 
had been to visit her husband, who had been mor¬ 
tally wounded in the battle of Williamsburg. 
Having no one to take care of her baby, she took 
it with her. Days and nights of travel and un- 
| r est, with improper food, and the incidents of 
j teething and a cold, had rendered it constipated 
j and feverish. It had also a dry stridulous cough, 

\ as though its throat and lungs were sore and in- 
\ flamed. It moaned for awhile and then com- 
\ menced crying. The mother used every art to 
| soothe it. for the stage was crowded with ladies 
; and gentlemen, and a crying baby was a great 
annoyance. After awhile, a lady who sat in front 
presented the baby with a piece of dry, greasy 
sweet-cake. The baby was quiet while eating 
the cake; but it was the calm that precedes the 
storm. In less than half an hour the crying re¬ 
commenced, and now proceeded to yelling and 
screaming. But who suspected the sweet-cake 
to be among the causes of the aggravated dis¬ 
tress? The lady whose kindness had so cruelly 
quieted the child before, now resorted to a still 
> stronger measure in the same line. Sbe gave ttfe 
child a piece of dry, salted, and smoked beefl 
She might as well have fed it with India-rubber 
and Cayenne pepper. But, fortunately, the child 
was now too sick to swallow it. It took the fiery 
flesh in its little hand and clenched it convul¬ 
sively, but could not be persuaded to touch it 
with its tongue. If it could have eaten the stuff, 
it would probably have died of convulsions in a 
few hours. All the child needed was a warm 
bath and a chance to rest. It was clogged up in 


its bowels, lungs, and skin. It wanted purifica¬ 
tion, not stuffing. But the^history of this baby is 
that of millions of the babies who are born into 
this breathing world. 

MINISTERING ANGELS. 

On nearly every train of cars we saw a num¬ 
ber of invalids and wounded soldiers returning 
J from the war; and at the depots where the train 
stopped for refreshments, the cars were quickly 
boarded by a number of women with baskets, 
pails, and boxes in their hands, from which came 
forth bread, cakes, fruit, jellies, tea, and other 
delicacies in ample abundance. These were soon 
distributed among the sick, famished, and in 
some cases dirty and ragged defenders of their 
country, with a grace, and sympathy, and heart- 
mess that greatly enhanced the value and good 
effects of the needed nourishment. When all had 
partaken their fill, the women hurriedly gathered 
up the diahes, bid the grateful recipients of their 
bounty “ good-bye” and “ farewell” in a man¬ 
ner that touched the tender place of the warrior, 
the bell sounded, the whistle screamed, the con¬ 
ductor cried “ all aboard,” and the train moved on. 

THE STUFF FOR SOLDIERS. 

On the cars in Central Illinois was an officer 
whose badges of distinction indicated a colonelcy, 
and whom we judged, by his conversation, to be 
a recruiting officer. He soon became engaged 
in a discussion on the kind of men that made the 
best soldiers, and he said, “ Your full, plump, 
big-bellied, rouud-headed fellows do very well 
to pass muster, but they don’t wear well on duty. 
They can’t hold out under hard service. Tt is 
your thin, spare men that you can rely on to do 
the work.” It is a common error to judge a 
man’s vital power and muscular ability by his 
exterior outline. Adipose accumulations are mis¬ 
taken for flesh, and plethora is mistaken for vig¬ 
orous health. 

dr. McCall’s twins. 

It has been asserted by some of the opponents 
of vegetarianism, that without flesh-food the hu- 
mau race would soon run out. Indeed, a cele¬ 
brated naturalist, after admitting that the anato¬ 
mical structure of man—teeth and all—is strictly 
frugivorous, makes the absurd statement that, 
without animal food he would be unable to prop¬ 
agate his species. Our observations on this 
subject have tended to confirm the teachings of 
Nature, and to disprove the opinion of the natu¬ 
ralist. In one of our lectures in Boston, in March 
last, we had on the platform three boys—triplets 

_between three and four years of age, as bright 

and healthy specimens of juvenile humanity as 
can be found in all “ Down East.” Their parents 
were “ Water-Cure,” and vegetarians. We saw 
also in that city a beautiful pair of twin girls— 
the daughters of a clergyman, who, with his wife, 
had resided for several months at a Water-Cure 
establishment, where the dietary was wholly ve¬ 
getarian. At Toronto, Canada, a lady, whose 
table had been for some years, in consequence of 
feeble health and potent drugs, almost vegetarian, 
exhibited to us a splendid pair of boys, born at ^ 
the same time. The little fellows were three ( 
years of age, and as near the picture of health as \ 
one can easily imagine. And now we come to C 
the gist of our subject. S 
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When we visited Oskaloosa, Towa, in June last, 
we saw at Dr. McCall’s establishment two as 
wholesome-looking little boys as our eyes ever be¬ 
held, between two and three years of age. They 
were dressed just alike, and looked so nearly one 
like the other, that even the sharp eyes of the 
mother could hardly distinguish James fromJohu, 
and vice vert'sa. Dr. McCall insisted that he was 
the bona-fide father of the little dears, and was 
quite confident that his wife was their mother, and 
we have no reason to doubt their conclusions. 
The Doctor and his wife and family have been 
strict vegetarians for many years. We do not 
collate these statistics to encourage the adoption 
of a vegetarian diet on the ground that it will 
enable us to populate the earth more rapidly. 
Possibly some twins and triplets might be objec- 
jectionable. But we wish to controvert the prev¬ 
alent fallacy, that flesh-eating is a necessity of 
human existence. 

THAT DOG AND THAT DOCTOR. 


We have not yet heard anything from the im¬ 
pertinent dog which bit us in Ottawa, nor from 
that dubious doctor who snapped at us so many 
times in Oskaloosa. The wound has healed kind¬ 
ly, as wounds generally do on vegetarian extrem¬ 
ities— if our soldiers had more vegetarianism and 
less pork, their wounds would not so readily 
run into malignant erysipelas and gangrene — 
and we have as yet experienced no suspicions of 
being any madder than we get, every day in the 
year, by reading the reports of drugged-to-death 
patienfs in medical journals. It would, we think, 
take at least two mad dogs, both bites being in¬ 
fectious, to make us more ravingly spasmodic 
than we became on such occasions. As to the 
Doctor who stated before a public audience, that 
every farmer knew that the hog was the most 
healthy of all our domestic animals—we are of 
opinion that every farmer knows just the con¬ 
trary—we can wish him no worse fate than to be 
obliged to eat his own sentiments, so that when 
hogs and dogs run out, drug doctors may run 
after them. 

A MUD BATII. 

In Oskaloosa we saw a lot of feverish, measly, 
scrofulous, scurvy, and otherwise sickly-looking 
porkers — for aught we know the property of that 
doctor — taking packs, half-packs, and sitz-baths 
in the soft mud of a prairie ravine. Some of the 
animals managed to get in all over up to their 
snouts, while others would bury one side in the 
mud, which was about the consistence of griddle- 
cake batter, and then turn over and “ pack” the 
other side, leaving a good coating of the cooling 
mud between his itching integument and sun¬ 
shine — a process as near the wet-sheet as was 
possible with the hog under the circumstances 
Was not this a better practice than calomel, 
bleeding, opium, antimony, quinine, ipecac, blis¬ 
tering, cupping, bleeding, etc., etc. ? Were we 
sick, we would a thousand times sooner adopt the 
remedies indicated by the instincts of a prairie 
porker, than all the science of all the best edu¬ 
cated “ drug doctors of all the earth.” 
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In spite of Chesterfield, laugh if you feel like it. 
Smiles are tolerated by the very pinks of polite¬ 
ness ; and a laugh is but the full-bloom flower of 
which a smile is the bud. It is a sort of vocal 
music, a glee in which everybody can take part. 


HUMAN FOOD. 

BF W. T. VAIL, M.D. 

The question as to what we shall eat and what 
we shall drink, when considered in a scientific 
point of view, becomes a matter so intimately 
connected with all our prosperity and well-being 
iu this life, that it can never be ignored with im¬ 
punity. 

The disposition so prevalent among men to 
hoot at the idea of science in human food, and to 
give themselves up to such appetites, and tastes, 
and dietetic indulgences as the corrupted customs 
of society or their own long-established habits 
may have rendered a kind of supposed necessity, 
is not only a serious stumbling-block in the way 
of human progress, but a fruitful source of unne¬ 
cessary disease and untimely death. 

PURPOSES OF FOOD. 

Food has for its ultimate ends the following 
legitimate purposes: 

1st. The evolution of those functional changes 
which constitute the vital phenomena and serve 
for the development and continuation of our phys¬ 
ical being 

2d. The growth and development of the sev¬ 
eral organic structures unto a mature or perfect 
state. 

3d. The supply of new materials to the ever- 
wasting organism. 

The character of human food, as it regards its 
nutrient qualities, will be perfect in exact pro¬ 
portion to its adaptation to these several ends. 
Bone requires to be replenished with the elements 

of bone, muscle with those of muscle—nerve, of 
nerve ; and in the growth and development of , 
the new being the same law holds ; each organ 
must be furnished with the chemical and organic 
elements which are to enter into and build up its 
structure. So with those functional movements j 
or changes which constitute and continue us liv¬ 
ing beings ; they can be carried on only by fur¬ 
nishing to the system those vital elements whose 
physiological combinations evolve the several 
phenomena of organic life. 

In short, then, food, truly considered, is nothing 
more nor less than the timber of which human 
beings are made, and the physiological elements 
out of which the life-forces are to be evolved and 
the vital machinery kept in motion. Nor is there 
any difference in the character of the material re¬ 
quired for these two purposes. It is but one and 
the same. In the absence of a fresh supply of 
food, the body appropriates its own substance to 
the purpose of carrying on its own vital func¬ 
tions. It has large stores of vital material treas¬ 
ured up in its bones, its muscles, its nerves, and 
carries on its functions for days, and weeks, and 
even months, drawing only from the store-house 
of its own internal treasures. 

It becomes very evident, then, that human 
food consists simply in the natural elements of 
the human body, furnished in such organic shape 
as that this structure shall be able to appropri¬ 
ate them to, and make them a part of itself; for 
it must ever be borne in mind that animal life 
can be supported and continued only through 
the use of organic food ; that, though the world 
may be full of food — may be made up in large 


measure of the very elements of human bodies, 
chemically considered, yet unless these come to 
us in appropriate organic form, we not only 
starve, but speedily perish. 

It may be interesting to remark that the lower 
grades of organic being, such as any found in 
the vegetable kingdom, may draw directly from 
the great store-house of Nature, the inorganic 
world, for the elements of their life and struc¬ 
ture. The food of all vegetable structures is in¬ 
organic matter alone. Organic food must first 
be reduced to its simple chemical elements be¬ 
fore it can ever be imbibed by them. Bead or 
unorganized matter is their characteristic re¬ 
quirement, while the higher grades, s^jch as the 
animal races, as imperative, require food in Some 
living or organic form. 

Hence it is seen that the vegetable world 
comes beautifully in between man and the inor¬ 
ganic kingdom. It is Nature’s great kitchen— a 
kind of domestic laboratory—in which she pre¬ 
pares and serves up from the dry and unsavory 
elements of the inorganic world the most invit¬ 
ing and life-sustaining repasts to all her great 
family of living creatures. Even carnivorous 
animals themselves are utterly dependent upon 
her for their daily supplies. No delicate mor¬ 
sel ever enters their mouths, or is ever appropri¬ 
ated by their organisms, that hath not first been 
drawn from the inorganic world, and prepared 
for them through her mysterious forces. 

FOOD NOT PURE NUTRITION. 

Although food has for its object the mainte¬ 
nance of the animal functions, the development 
and growth of the animal structure, and the build¬ 
ing up of our bodies anew through a repeated 
and continued supply of nutrient material, yet 
true human food by no means consists of pure 
nutrition. There must be largely intermingled 
in its structural organization or mechanical ar¬ 
rangements some neutral forms of matter, so as 
to adapt it to the nature and capacity of the sev¬ 
eral organs through whose functions it is to be 
formed into a part of the living structure. 

Hence the true food of all animals consists to 
a greater or less extent in certain fibrous, woody, 
or other indigestible and unassimilable material, 
which adapts it to the action of their digestive 
organs, facilitates the assimilating process, and 
serves to keep the digestive apparatus in perfect 
working order. 

MUST BE ADAPTED TO THE ORGANISM. 

The food of man, as well as of every living ani¬ 
mal, must be especially adapted to the peculiar¬ 
ities of his digestive apparatus. The more per¬ 
fect and complete this adaptation, the more strik¬ 
ing will be his peculiar exhibitions of life and 
power. 

The food of one animal can never be made to 
subserve the purposes of another differently or- 
organized. It may serve to prolong life to a 
greater or less extent for a limited period ; but it 
necessarily becomes the fruitful source of debil- 
; ity and disease, followed by pain and untimely 
death. 

! Hence each animal is provided with his ap¬ 
propriate food, best adapted to his organization, 
and best calculated to subserve his health and 
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well-being, and to enable him to fulfill the special 
ends and purposes of his existence. 

THE PROPER FOOD FOR MAN. 

Singular as it may appear, that while there is 
no dispute nor discussion among men in regard 
to their food, natural and proper to any of the 
lower animal races, yet in regard to ourselves, 
the highest of all, there is by no means anything 
like uniformity of opinion. Among physicians, 
physiologists, and philosophers this seems to have 
settled down into one of the mooted questions of 
the day, and seems likely to remain more or less 
a matter of dispute for years, or even centuries 
to come. What one declares to be food, life-sus¬ 
taining and proper, another stoutly affirms to be 
poison, disorganizing and destructive ; and almost 
every shade of opinion seems to be earnestly ad¬ 
vanced according to the whims, fancies, or pre¬ 
judices of the several parties in dispute. 

Even in the hydropathic or hygienic profession 
there is no little contrariety of opinion as well 
as diversity of faith and practice, in regard to a 
question apparently so all-important to the high¬ 
est welfare of the race, flesh-meats being advo¬ 
cated by some as a natural and legitimate article 
of diet, while others earnestly contend for an ex¬ 
clusive vegetable diet, under all circumstances 
and conditions of human life. 

Having laid down some of the broad principles 
which we believe will enable us to give a rational, 
common sense, and eminently practical view of 
so important a question, we propose to deal more 
minutely with particular points in a future num¬ 
ber ; and to give the reader the results of our 
observations, reflections, and experiences for the 
past several years, upon what seems to us a great 
primary topic in both physiological and medical 


SCROFULOUS CHILDREN. 

BY MISS ELLEN H. G00DELL, M.D. 

There has been so much said and written 
about scrofula that it seems almost needless to 
say more ; but not one half the people are con¬ 
verted yet 5 they still grope their way in mid¬ 
night darkness, with only here and there a ray of 
light to penetrate the thick clouds of error and 
dissipate the gloom by which they are surrounded. 
They are constantly moving among pestilential 
vapors ; they walk, work, eat, drink, and sleep in 
companionship with those things which cause 
them to become deteriorated mentally, morally, 
and physically. 

Those things which induce and nourish scrofula 
are their constant attendants. That dreadful 
scourge seems to be one of the many evils that 
are “ visited upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation.*’ There are thousands of indi¬ 
viduals tainted with scrofula who, if they were 
seasonably made aware of its existence, might, 
with proper attention to the laws of their being 
ward it off and live to a good old age. But they 
have no proper teachers, and are too ready to 
think the old beaten track is the safest and best. 

t When children, they are fed on pork—that most 
pernicious of all flesh—spices, seasonings, and 
condiments of every description. As they ap 
proach manhood and womanhood, they indulge in 
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still greater abominations, which tend to hasten 
their destruction. They get sick, send for the 
doctor, who doses them ad libitum , and then— 
what then ? recover, as they call it; knowing just 
much about the cause of their sickness as 
before, and just as little about preserving their 
health. The doctor seems to be their sole de¬ 
pendence—their refuge whenever a storm arises 
within the boundaries of their physical domain. 

We have traveled some during the past winter, 
visiting and lecturing occasionally by special 
request, and in our journeyings from place to 
place have seen scrofula in its most loathsome 
forms. At one of our lectures, as we afterward 
learned, was a young mother who had a very 
scrofulous child. She had buried one only a 
short time before who was similarly affected, but 
died of scarlet fever. Some of our remarks were 
so pointed, that an elderly gentleman in the 
audience thought them rather too severe for that 
lady, and fearing lest we had wouuded her 
feelings, and perhaps lost some of our reputation, 
he called upon her. Contrary to his expectations, 
he found her very sensible upon the subject; and 
although we had “made a pretty ‘broad sweep,’ 
yet we had said nothing but the truth with regard 
to her children.” 

Shortly afterward we called upon the lady and 
saw her child, which, to our eyes, appeared but a 
living mass of fat—not flesh and muscle, but 
surplus adipose. Had the child been healthy, her 
dimensions would have been at least one third 
less than they were ; she was sluggish, dull, and 
stupid-looking, and moved about as if a burden 
to herself. Her head, neck, and nearly every 
portion of her body had been covered with the 
most loathsome sores, which were continually 
discharging large quantities of offensive matter. 
When we saw her, she was covered with a red 
eruption, the mother pronouncing her nearly 
well. “ Why,” we asked, “ what have you done 
to cure her so soon?” “ Oh, we called a physi¬ 
cian, who gave her something to take, and some¬ 
thing to put on the outside, which had the effect 
of curing her in a very few weeks.” He also told 
her she must not eat rich food or fat meat. Now 
what a dreadful calamity it was to the child to be 
deprived of “ pork and beans,” a dish which she 
had relished from infancy. Pork was prohibited, 
butter allowed (“ of two evils choose the least”). 
We suggested cooking them without any greasy 
fixings ; no, that was altogether too rude and un¬ 
civilized. We told the mother that her child was 
very far from being well, although the loathsome 
sores had disappeared ; we explained to her, as 
well as we could under the circumstances, the 
cause of the disease, the evil effects of its too 
rapid disappearance, and the only proper method 
of cure. Said she, “ If I had known what I now 
do, I would not have had such a diseased child.” 

A young girl was brought to us who had a 
scrofulous swelling on her face. She had fair 
hair, transparent skin, a bright, intellectual look, 
but the softness, the grossness of her flesh, told us 
that she was filled with scrofula. The mother 
inquired what kind of “stuff” we could give her 
to take ? We were obliged to confess our entire 
ignorance 5 telling her that we did not believe in 
giving people any kind of “stuff ’ to take except 
water and wholesome food, with plenty of exer¬ 


cise and pure air. We recommended applica¬ 
tions of water to the swelling, of a temperature to 
suit the patient. It was quite painful at times, 
but in a few weeks it broke of itself, and dis¬ 
charged considerably. We told her she must 
avoid rich food, condiments, grease, and spices, 
and live out of doors the greater part of the time. 

“ But,” said the mother, “ we can’t send her out 
of doors, as other children go ; she is so delicate, * 
a little exposure, a little too much air, causing a 
cold, earache, or headache ; and she craves rich, 
greasy food ; it will be very difficult to deny her.” 
“Well,” we replied, “our directions are very 
simple ; and if you desire your child to live and 
enjoy life, you must be willing to enforce a few 
plain, common-sense rules, and teach her to obey 
them ; if not, as she develops into womanhood, 
you must not be alarmed if consumption or some 
other disease tortures her frail body with all its 
horrors, and death comes to bear your treasure 
from you.” 

Here is a case of scrofula occasioned by the 
ignorance of a mother who was enciente. Being 
troubled with scrofula, she commenced a course 
of water treatment on her own responsibility (as 
too many do), in almost entire ignorance of the 
matter, or what the effect would be ; she having 
heard some one say that packs were good for 
humors. Well, she went to work vigorously, and 
“ packed herself almost to death,” as she ex¬ 
pressed it, until she was completely covered with 
sores, which gave her so much pain and trouble 
that she became desperate, and used some kind of 
“ doctor stuff*’ externally, and soon became com¬ 
pletely cured, and has had nothing of it since. 

But the sequel showed that the eruption was not 
cured , but transferred to the embryo child. 

The child inherited a dark, scrofulous diathesis ; 
is now about ten years old. Last winter she had 
the measles ; since then she has been covered 
with offensive sores from head to foot. Her head, 
face, and neck, where scabs and scales did not 
appear, seemed to be entirely destitute of cuticle. 

Our advice was sought, and as her recovery 
would have been impossible at home, we urged 
upon them the necessity of a course of hygienic 
treatment at some water-cure, predicting that it 
would take at least two years of the most rigid 
course of dietetics and bathing to purify her 
system of the foul humor which permeated every 
fiber of her body. Although we took special 
pains to set before the parents the evil conse¬ 
quences of neglect, and the fallacy of the course 
they were pursuing, and they admitted the truth, 
yet, like too many, they thought it altogether too 
expensive. 

We are acquainted with a family who were 
poor in everything but children. They had a 
good round dozen of them, all born of a mother 
who was dreadfully afflicted with salt-rheum, 
which, to say the least, is twin sister to scrofula. 

The children, when young, appeared healthy and 
robust, brought up in the “backwoods*’ on a 
diet of beef, pork, potatoes, and bread until they 
were old enough to go out into the world and 
care for themselves. As they mingled with a 
society their habits of life changed, the simplicity / 3 
of their early life was forgotten, they dissipated, U 
as many do who leave the quiet home-circle, des- £ A 
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titute of chart or compass to guide them. 
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effects of “ civilization” soon began to appear, 
and the seeds of disease, which might have lain 
dormant until middle age, or through life, had 
they taken proper care of themselves, were now 
manifest in the pallid cheek, the sunken eye, the 
scrofulous swellings, the hectic flush, troublesome 
cough, and ulcerated lungs. And now where are 
they ? Alas, nearly every one has gone the way 
of all the earth, four of them departing within the 
short space of six months! The parents still live 
and enjoy comfortable health. 

These are plain, unvarnished truths, but only 
a few instances of inherited scrofula gleaned from 
the many thousands which have and do exist, and 
joill exist until the people become indoctrinated 
with those eternal truths which are written upon 
every nerve and fiber of their being. Are parents 
aware how much disease they transmit to their 
children? Everybody knows that the life of 
parents may be prolonged many years by such 
transmission, but better would it be for them to 
perish when their own diseases have exhausted 
their vitality, than for children to be born and 
suffer for their transgressions We are exceed- 
ingly pained as we behold the thousands of chil¬ 
dren that are born every year, who seem to be of 
no use except to suffer aud cause suffering, to fill 
the world with disease, and people our cemeteries 
with the forms of those we love—too fair, too 
frail for this rough world ! If the question were 
asked, “ Who did sin, this child, or his parents, 
that he was born diseased?” what reply would be 
given? Is not this a searching question, and 
does it not strike home to the heart of every 
parent ? O that the world would take heed to 
the notes of alarm that are sounded every day! 
then would they be wise unto physical “ salva¬ 
tion.” 

The good seed is being scattered throughout 
the land by our noble band of Health-reformers. 
Blessiugs be upon those who go forth as teachers, 
who tremble not when the aggressor cometh, but 
meet opposition with a bold front, striking physi¬ 
cal error root and branch, determined to lay it in 
the dust, “ or perish in the attempt.” 

Granite State Health Institute, Hill, N. H. 
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warm fomentations to the chest when the turns of 
difficult breathing came on ; and, when feverish 
and restless, to sponge its little body all over, 
omitting food for a day. 

On coming, the next day, everything had “ work¬ 
ed like a charm,” to use their own words. I had 
nothing more to say than to keep doing so as long 
as the symptoms remained the same. 

For some time life seemed hanging in a balance, 
and it was very doubtful which way it would 
turn. Slowly, however, the vital powers rallied, 
the appetite returned with renewed vigor, he be¬ 
came good-natured as formerly, and by a dint of 
careful nursing, and keeping him out of doors as 
much as possible, the child is now, July, quite 
smart, with a prospect of years before him. 

Brooklyn Heights Water-Cube, 

63 an o 65 Columbia St. 
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DRUGGING CHILDREN. 

REPORT OF A CASE, BY CUAS. II. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Last April there came to me a gentleman 
stating that he had at his house a grandchild, 
seventeen months old, very sick. Unwittingly 
they had fallen into the hands of the allopaths, 
one or two of whom had been doctoring the 
child, till now they feared they were going to lose 
him. 

Through the influence of a brother he was 
induced to try what could be done by water- 
treatment. Protesting that it was not giving 
water-treatment a fair trial, I went to see what 
could be done, and found the case fully as bad as 
had been told me. The child was very low, 
having turns of difficult breathing, and ill at ease 
every way. To increase the difficulty, they were 
giving, every half hour, a dose of something— 
niter, powders, etc. I knew not nor cared not 
what they all were, but the first thing I told them 
to do was to stop giving the doses ; then to apply 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 

ALLOPATHIC vs. HYGIENIC TREATMENT. 
There are probably no diseases to which the 
human family are liable, that are more common, 
or that cause more intense pain and severe suf¬ 
fering, or that call more loudly upon the sym 
pathy, patience, skill, and ingenuity of the phy¬ 
sician, than the kindred diseases above-mention 
ed. I think the statistics of the progress of dis¬ 
ease in this country will show that rheumatism 
and gout are very much on the increase. There 
is no city, village, town, or school-district where 
you will not find one or more persons who are 
either now suffering from an acute attack or from 
some chronic infirmity which has resulted from 
such attack. 

Rheumatism is most common in the country, 

and among the poor and laboring classes of 
cities, the exciting cause generally being fat 
pork and greasy food, coffee, tea, hard cider, 
lager-beer and bad diet generally ; these are often 
combined with excessive gratification of the pas¬ 
sions, hard work, and exposures to cold. 

Gout is found most prevalent among the weal¬ 
thy in cities, and among the rich and sedentary 
in the country, and is usually caused by high 
living, eating rich pastries, high-seasoned food, 
drinking wine, champagne, brandies, etc., com¬ 
bined with indolent and sedentary habits. . 

Both of these affections are considered by the 
best authorities to result from previous derange¬ 
ment of the digestive organs. Gout is thought 
to result from derangement of the stomach or pri¬ 
mary digestion, and rheumatism from the intes¬ 
tinal or secondary digestion. In gout, this de¬ 
rangement is said to result in the production and 
accumulation of lithic acid in the blood, while in 
rheumatism the same takes place in regard to 
lactic acid. 

These acids are poisonous to the tissues, and 
they accumulate faster than the excretory organs 
can eliminate them from the body. 

In being carried the rounds of the circulation, 
the capillaries of the fibrous tissues, the sheaths 
of the muscles, the ligaments and tendons, and 
the synovial membranes of the joints, seem to 
offer the greatest impediment to their progress. 
These poisons exert their destroying effects most 
upon these tissues, and inflammation and destruc¬ 
tion of the parts follow. 
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In gout, this destruction is confined mostly to ' 
the smaller joints, while in rheumatism it is lo- ( 
cated in the larger joints, the ligaments, ten¬ 
dons, and sheaths of the muscles. 

In gout there is said to be an excess also of 
“ soda in the blood, which unites with the lithic 
acid, forming lithatc of soda ;” this, in all severe 
cases, exudes into the cellular tissues around the 
joints, constituting the chalky deposits so common 
in gouty patients. 

This is at first soft and mortar-like, and in 
some cases it exudes through the skin in large 
quantities ; it subsequently hardens below, bone¬ 
like in appearance, and causes permanent defor¬ 
mities of the joints. Persons have had these 
chalky deposits so distinct and marked, as to be 
able to write their names with their knuckles 
upon a blackboard. 

Gout is undoubtedly the more painful of the 
two. The difference between the two is best de¬ 
scribed by the Frenchman, who had learned 
from experience the character of both. He 
said, “ If you want to know the difference be¬ 
tween these two diseases, just put your thumb in 
a vice, turn the screw as tight as you can, and 
you have rheumatism ; then give it three or four 
more turns, and you have gout.” 

Gout is not quite so liable to shift its loca¬ 
tion as rheumatism, although it sometimes doe3 
change its place. 

Rheumatism sometimes attacks one joint, or 
leg, or arm; the inflammation will he severe 
and pain intense 5 to-morrow, perhaps, it will be 
in the opposite limb, or in some other part of 
the body. It may commence in the ankle, 
change from the ankle to the knee, thence to the 
hip, from there to the shoulder, or elbow, or 
wrist; then perhaps these parts will be entirely 
free from pain, while the other side of the body 
will be similarly affected. Sometimes this inflam¬ 
mation will extend to all the joints and muscles 
of the body, when patients will be, from the 
severe pain, incapable of moving or being moved; 
they can not bear to be touched, or to have the 
bed moved, or the bed-clothes disturbed ; so 
long as they remain perfectly motionless, they 
are comparatively easy, but as soon as a muscle 
is stirred, the pain is excruciating. 

There is always more or less general fever in 
both gout and rheumatism, but there is usually 
more in the latter than in the former. The pulse 
i s fuller and the tongue is more thickly furred, 
and there is generally a copious acid perspira¬ 
tion, which is not unfrequently very exhausting 
to the strength, without alleviating the suffering ; 
this is not common in gout. 

Both of these diseases are said to be congeni¬ 
tal, although the congenital predisposition is 
more readily traced in gout than in rheumatism. 

Rheumatism is a disease of the young, not often 
occurring after fifty, but occurring in all ages be¬ 
low that, even in children of two or three years 
of age. Gout is more liable to occur in middle- 
aged and those past the prime of life, and is sel¬ 
dom, if ever, known under the age of puberty. 

The bowels are generally more or less con¬ 
stipated in both, and the urine is high-colored, 
giving a brick-dust deposit. 

There is often more or less headache, but sel- 
; dom, if ever, any delirium. 
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tion,” constitute the course of treatment through 
which patients are liable to pass who put them¬ 
selves under this system of treatment. Bleeding 
“ till the body is blanched, purging till the bowels 
cease to act “ from exhaustion,” sweating till 
fainting is induced, mercurialize till salivation 
takes place, followed by copious diuretics, is 
the treatment recommended by a later American 
author and professor, who makes it his business 
to educate men to treat disease. This is what is 
called the scientific treatment for these diseases. 

I am glad that I am able to say that some of 
this treatment is not given by many of the pro¬ 
fession now. 

Blood-letting is becoming very unpopular in 
many sections of the country. The latest treat¬ 
ment is to neutralize the acids in the system, and 
for this purpose alkalies, such as nitrate of pot¬ 
ash, soda, iodide of potassium, etc., are given ; the 
sweating, purging, and diuretic practice, is still 
generally pursued, and mercury is yet given 
freely. In many places patients are liable to go 
through this whole routine. 

In a subsequent article, I will give the hygie¬ 
nic treatment for these diseases, that all may see 
which is most natural, rational, and scientific, 
and I will also report the treatment of a bad 
case of rheumatism, which has just left our in¬ 
stitution cured. E. P. Miller, M.D. 

No. 15 Laight Street, Naw York. 
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TYPHUS AND TYPHOID. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

For a few years past much has been said in 
medical books and journals of typhus and typhoid 
fevers, as though they were radically distinct dis¬ 
eases ; and to thi 3 day there is nothing like any 
common agreement with medical authors as to 
their nature, character, and relations to each 
other. The majority of modern authors have ac¬ 
cepted the hypothesis, that both forms of fever are 
symptomatic of local inflammation in the ali¬ 
mentary canal, typhus being caused by an inflam¬ 
mation of Bruner’s glands, in the upper portion 
of the bowels, and typhoid the consequence of an 
inflammation of Peyer’s glands, situated a few 
inches below. 

Nothing can be more absurd. And no one 
who has any correct views of the nature of any 
fever can entertain such idle vagaries for a mo¬ 
ment. Some late authors regard the distinction 
as depending on the locality of the fever, whether 
“ seated” in the blood or nerves, typhus being a 
“ blood disease,” that is, having its seat or local¬ 
ity in the blood, and typhoid, a nervous affection, 
that is, seated in the nerves. 

Now, fever is not a thing which has a local hab¬ 
itation and a “ seat,” but an action ; hence this 
theory is even more absurd than the other. Ty¬ 
phus and typhoid fevers do not exist outside of 
the living system, hence the technical lingo about 
their “ attacking” us, or “ running through” us, 
being “self-limited,” etc., is the sheerest non¬ 
sense. It is worse than mere nonsense, for, de¬ 
ceiving in theory, it misleads in practice. 

The advocates of the enteric theory, in treat¬ 
ment, depend mainly on local depletants and 
counter-irritants; the believers in the humoral 
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pathology, that fever is a “ blood disease,” em¬ 
ploy general bleeding and free evacuations to 
get it out of the blood; the professors of the nerv¬ 
ous theory give narcotics and stimulants to 
drive it from the nerves ; and the authors of the 
self-limited notion stuff the patient with stimu¬ 
lants and tonics to “ keep the patient up” while 
the disease is “ running its course.” 

But the great majority of practitioners adopt 
more or less of several or all of these theories in 
a sort of “ mixed-up mess,” and prescribe a cor¬ 
responding comminglement of the remedies of 
each, or make some sort of a vague and chaotic 
compromise of the whole, so that the prevalent 
practice (and we might have said, the prevailing 
pestilence) is a promiscuous jumblement of leech- 
ings, blisterings, alteratives, narcotics, mercurials, 
stimulants, and strychnine. 

The most unfortunate thing our government 
has ever done was in making drug-medicines 
contraband of war. Let our enemies have them 
but not our friends. 

All of these theories are false, and all of these 
practices are wrong. No correct practice can 
be predicated on a false doctrine, and this is the 
reason why all plans of drug-medication, which 
ever were or ever will be resorted to, have been 
and will be more injurious than useful. They 
have killed a vast majority of those who have 
died, ruined the constitutions of a majority of 
those who have survived, and saved — none. 

This subject has a special importance at this 
time. The officers and soldiers of our armies are 
dying at a fearful rate of what are called typhus 
and typhoid fevers, and have been for months past, 
and are likely to for months to come, not because 
there is essential fatality in the disease ; not be¬ 
cause there is any necessity for their dying ; not 
because these diseases are intrinsically danger¬ 
ous, but because the nature of fever is not un¬ 
derstood, and the patients are killed by medi¬ 
cines. We have said that fever is not an entity, 
but an action. It is not a thing from without, as 
the medical profession have falsely taught for 
centuries, but a vital struggle from within. It is 
not an enemy to be subdued, but r friend to be 
cherished. It is simply a process of purification. 
Whenever the physician recognizes this truth, 
he will stay his murderous poisons. He will 
throw all drug-physic to the dogs, provided he 
wishes to kill them; but he will prescribe them 
no more for his patients whom he wishes to cure. 
One half of all the horrors of the war we are 
now engaged in would be spared if medical men 
could and would understand the plain and almost 
self-evident proposition, that a fever of any kind, 
let it take what form it will, call it by what name 
you will, is a remedial effort, and nothing else. 

And what is this perplexing puzzle, this great 
mystery of typhus and typhoid fever ? 

Don’t forget our primary premise. We have 
said that fever is a vital struggle, a remedial 
effort, a process of purification. Let us prove 
this. In camps, in marshy districts, in all places 
where the air is strongly charged with noxious 
effluvia, fevers prevail. Why ? Because these 
impurities are inhaled and absorbed into the 
system. But, mark you, their presence in the 
system is not a fever. They might exist in a dead 
person, but there would never be any fever. 
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They are not in the disease. But when they have 
accumulated to a dangerous extent, the living 
system makes an effort to expel them, to purify 
itself of their presence. And this effort is the dis¬ 
ease—the fever. Is it not a process of purification ? 

But why are there typhus and typhoid fevers ? 
Those who eat freely of gross food, and are inat¬ 
tentive to habits of personal cleanliness, and 
whose blood is foul and putrid, will have the 
form of fever usually termed typhus ; while those 
of less gross, but more feeble conditions, will 
have the fever in the form generally termed 
typhoid. This is the whole of the mystery. 
These two phases of fever are frequently con¬ 
founded in medical reports, and the terms typhus 
and typhoid are employed indiscriminately by 
many physicians, and by nearly all of our news¬ 
paper correspondents in the armies. The terms 
putrid typhus and nervous typhus are much bet¬ 
ter. Putrid continued fever and non-pmtrid con¬ 
tinued fever would be exactly expressive of their 
type, and of their relations to each other. 

“ But, supposing that the fever is a remedial 
effort, a vital struggle, or a process of purifica¬ 
tion, is not medication required? Does not Na¬ 
ture require to be aided and assisted?” Very 
true, she should be aided and assisted ; and this 
is precisely the reason why she should not be 
poisoned. Can anybody outside of a lunatic asy¬ 
lum explain how administering other causes of 
disease is going to help the system to get rid of 
the existing ones ? The living system is engaged 
in a defensive war. She is trying to expel the rebel 
impurities. Can drug-poisons help her to accom¬ 
plish this task ? No. If fever is a process of pu¬ 
rification, then drug-medication is simply a war 
on the constitution. To suppress the disease is 
to destroy the life-power. The disease, being a 
necessary vital action, should be regulated and 
directed, not suppressed nor subdued. The 
causes should be removed from the body, not 
locked up within. The popular method of drug¬ 
poisoning consists in opposing the vital struggle, 
thwarting the remedial process, and counteract¬ 
ing the efforts of Nature in all possible ways; 
and this is why the patients die. 

How, then, should fever be treated ? The the¬ 
rapeutic plan is exceedingly simple—as obvious 
as is the theory. Supply the system with what¬ 
ever it can use under the circumnstances. It 
requires the same materials and influences to re¬ 
cover, what it. does to maintain the conditions of 
health, only in different proportions and quali¬ 
ties. Abundance of fresh air to purify the blood ; 
water in the way of drink and bathing, to regu¬ 
late the temperature and keep the remedial effort 
safely balanced ; perfect rest of body and mind, 
so that the vital powers can exercise their whole 
energies to the best possible advantage in deterg¬ 
ing the blood of its impurities, and the simplest 
food exactly adapted in quantity to the digestive 
capacities, are the outlines of The New Healing 
Art, as applied to the management of persons 
who are suffering of typhus or typhoid fever. 
Whenever the Government or the medical bureau 
or the surgeon-in-chief desires to have the men 
who are fighting our country’s battles cured and 
not killed, this is the way to do it, and the phy¬ 
sicians of our school are ready, whenever called 
upon by the proper authorities, to go to any 
camp or hospital in the United or the disunited 
States, and demonstrate the truth of the proposi¬ 
tions we have advanced. Until then, God pity 
the poor sick soldier, whose friends, in their en¬ 
deavors to save his life, are more dangerous than 
his enemies who seek to destroy it. 
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WHAT IS SAID OF US. 


The Hygienic Teacher and Water-Cure Jour- ; 
nal is the new style of the well-known “ Water-Cure ; 
Journal ably edited by Dr. R. T. Trail, and published 
by Messrs. Fowler and Wells, of New York city. The 
new title is decidedly preferable to the former one for the 
organ of a system of curative treatment which employs all 
hygienic agencies. The journal presents the peculiarly 
neat and inviting appearance charactersic of the work of 
its publishers. Monthly at $1 a year.— Maine Teacher . 

We have spent some time in looking at and 
looking into Tnn Hygienic Teacher and Water-Curb 
Journal for July, which is now on our table, and is the 
first number of Yol. 34 of what has been formerly known 
as the Water-Cure Journal, published monthly by Fowler 
and Wells, at No. 808 Broadway, New York. For years 
we have been acquainted with, and often instructed by 
the teachings of this radical journal, for radical it is, and 
no mistake ; and the number now before us, with its new 
head, at the commencement of a new volume, looks as 
well as any number we have ever seen, and goes at the 
work of enlightening and reforming with all the masterly 
thoroughness which has always been one of its striking 
characterist’cs. We judge that this journal is marching 
on, and is making its mark for good on the public mind, 
and from appearances this new s ries is fully equipped 
for the work it has set itself to do. It really is deserving 
of an extensive circulation, and we wish it much success. 
— Advocate, Dodgeville , Wis. 

The Hygienic Teacher and Water-Cure Jour¬ 
nal is a new name for the publication long known by tho 
latter part of the foregoing title. We can commend this 
journal to all our readers, for they will find in it much that 
will profit them in mind and body, if they will but give it 
due consideration. We think it a great blessing that there 
is not near the quantity of medicines used that there was 
formerly, and this decrease is greatly owing to the publi¬ 
cation of the Water-Cure Journal. The Teacher comes 
at $1 a year.— Tipton {Iowa) Advertiser. 

TnE Hygienic Teacher.—U nder this new and 
appropriate name we recognize and welcome our old 
friend the Water-Cwe Journal. Since we have come to 
look upon health as the paramount duty of every one, we 
have regarded the journal as an indispensable visitor upon 
our table. We save its richly filled pages for our more 
quiet and thoughtful hours, that we may profit by 
their teachings and become wise in the ways to which it 
leads. The old name was a misnomer, and we are glad 
Dr. Trail has been so fortunate in selecting a new one for 
an old favorite. The Hygienic Teacher is a fit name for 
a good health journal, one which holds Nature’s agencies 
as the best in all cases, and we commend it to our friends 
under ite new name.— Dundee {N. Y.) Decord. 

The Water-Cure Journal has recently changed 
its name. It is now called The Hygienic Teacher and 
Water-Cure Journal; devoted to Physiology, Hydrop¬ 
athy, and the Laws of Life. The Water-Cure Journal 
we have regarded as among our best and most useful 
papers, and certainly under its present title it will be 
none the less so. The July number—which is the first 
number of the thirty-fourth volume—contains an excellent 
article on “The Dress Question.” It is published 
monthly, by Fowler and Wells, No. 808 Broadway, at $1 
per j ear.—t hri&tian Messenger, N*w York. 

The Hygienic Teacher and Water-Cure Journal. 
Devoted to Physiology, Hydropathy, and the Laws of 
Life. Published Monthly, by Fowler and Wells, No. 
808 Broadway, New York. *1 a year, in advance. 

This was formerly the Water-Cure Journal , well known 
and highly appreciated by a large class of general and 
health reformers. It appears well under its new name, 
and we wish it increased success. It is laden with a 
large amount of original matter, containing twenty-four 
neatly printed, three-columned pages in each number- 
making a flue book wnen bound.— Progressive Age , Hope- 
dale , Mass. 
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business ftotms. 


; Postage on the Journals.— On the Phreno- \ 

' logical Journal or Hygienic Teacher, any distance in < 

; the United States, California,Oregon, and Washington Ter- \ 

'< ritory included, the postage is six cents a year, if paid in s 
advance for the year, at the office where received , not in £ 
New York, or one cent a number, which is twelve cents a } 
year, if paid on receipt of each number. To Canada and ^ 
other British North American provinces, the postage is > 
the same—six cents a year, payable in New York instead \ 
of at the office where received. Subscribers in the Prov- ) 
inces will therefore send six cents in addition to their J 
; subscription, to pay postage to the lines. 

| Be Careful —If those ordering the Teacher s 
/ would write all names of persons, post-offices, etc., cor- \ 
J rectly and plainly, we should receive less scolding about 
$ other people'8 errors. We are not infallible, but most of 
\ the errors about which agents complain are not attribut¬ 
able to any one in the Teacher office. People who forget < 

< to date their letters at any place, or to sign their names, or < 
] to give the name or address for copies ordered, will please < 

< take things calmly and not charge us with their sins of j 

| omission, etc. j 

| We send specimens gratuitously with pleasure; ! 
| but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re- ! 
j ceive the particular number desired. We do not make ; 
j any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any ! 
I month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse- ; 
/ quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur- 
\ plus after supplying subscribers. 

J The Journal is published strictly upon the ; 
? cash system ; copies are never mailed to individual sub- ; 
{ scribers until paid for, and always discontinued wheu the : 
| subscription expires. Hence we force the Journal upon ; 
j none, and keep no credit books, experience having demon- ! 
] strated that the cash system is altogether the best for both « 
| subscriber and publisher. 

i Friends—Co-workers—Voluntary Agents, j 
\ In every neighborhood, are invited to engage in the good \ 
i work of extending the circulation of these unique and val- < 
; uable periodicals. A little well-directed effort, just now, < 
\ will double our list of readers, and thus scatter invaluable ! 
\ blessings among thousands. May we not hear from you ? < 

j Having been a member of a club at some 

1 ' previous time does not entitle persons to renew their sub¬ 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies, ordered at once (and one copy 
extra), one year, $5; 6 copies, $8 ; single copy, $1. 

Teachers, Editors, Clergymen, and others, 
aro invited to obtain subscribers in the neighborhood 
where they reside. Traveling Agents may obtain Cer¬ 
tificates from the Publishers, on presenting suitable rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Present subscribers are our main reliance. 
Those who know tho utility of the Teacher will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its teachings. 

Clubs may be made up of persons receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs that 
old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a vol¬ 
ume to friends at a distance. 

Postage Stamps.— As the old stamps are no 
j longer received in payment of postage, our friends will 
\ oblige us by sending new ones instead, any quantity of 
/ which will be received in payment of books or subscrip¬ 


tions. 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 

Single Copy, Monthly, One Year.$1 00 

Ten Copies, to separate addresses, if desired. 5 00 


Any person sending $5 for ten copies, will be entitled 
to an extra copy gratis. 

Add six cents a year for each subscriber in the British 
Provinces to pay postage. Specimens sent free. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell our publications. 

| Send for our Wholesale List and Confidential Circular. 


RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 

The following are worthy of being printed in 
letters of gold, and being placed in a conspicuous 
position in every household : 

1 . From your children’s earliest infancy, incul¬ 
cate the necessity of instant obedience. 

2 . Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 
children always understand that you mean ex¬ 
actly what you say. 

3. Never promise them anything, unless you are 
sure you can give them what you promise. 

4. If you tell a child to do anything, show him 
how to do it, and see that it is done. 

5. Always punish your children for willfully 
disobeying you, but never punish in anger. 

(i. Never let them perceive that they can vex 
you, or make you lose your self-command. 

7. If they give way to petulance and temper, 
wait till they are calm, and then gently reason 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

8 . Remember that a little present punishment, 
when the occasion arises, is much more effectual 
than the threatening of a greater punishment 
should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because 
they cry for it. 

10 . On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you have at another time, under the 
same circumstances, forbidden. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little recitals 
the perfect truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, not self-indul¬ 
gence, is the appointed and sure method of se¬ 
curing happiness. 


Be Cheerful at Your Meals. — The ben¬ 
efit derived from food taken, depends very 
much upon the condition of the body while eat¬ 
ing. If taken in a moody, cross, or despairing 
condition of the mind, digestion is much less 
perfect and slower than when taken with a cheer¬ 
ful disposition. The very rapid and silent manner 
too common among Americans should be avoid¬ 
ed, and some topic of interest introduced at 
meals that all may partake in, and if a hearty 
laugh is occasionally indulged in it will be all the 
better. 

It is not uncommon, that a person dining in 
pleasant and social company can eat and digest 
well that which, when eaten alone, and the mind 
absorbed in some deep study, or brooding over 
cares and disappointments, would lie long undi¬ 
gested in the stomach, causing disarrangement 
and pain, and, if much indulged in, become the 
cause of permanent and irreparable injury to the 
system. 

January was added to the list of the months 
by the second Roman king, 672 years before 
Christ. The name is derived from Janus, to 
whom the first day was sacred. Under the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation the day acquired additional 
celebrity as the anniversary of Christ's circum¬ 
cision. It has been a festival of the Roman 
Catholic Church since 481, and of the Church of 
\ England since 1550. 
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W AT E R. 

'* To the days of the aged it addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
’Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light.'* 


leaves a group of friends, a family circle, 
or a community in mourning. Each one 
permanently disabled is an object of sym¬ 
pathy to his friends and a burden to his 
country for ever. The camps of great 
armies are always the sources of contagious 
and malignant diseases ; and the hurriedly 
prepared graveyards which mark the lo¬ 
calities of the great battles, never fail to 
diffuse far and wide the seeds of pestilence 
and death. 

j But worse than all these is the general 
| demoralization which ever follows the des- 
| olating foot-prints of armies. Reckless- 
| ness, peculation, brutality, and a selfishness 
almost demoniacal, are among the inevitable 
\ consequences; while an impoverished treas- 
\ ury will tax the industrial energies of the 
people for years, perhaps for generations. 

True, war may remove evils far greater 
than those which it produces. A greater 
good may succeed. It may be the only 
possible means by which nations and peo¬ 
ples can rid themselves of the inherent vices 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

War.— More than one million of soldiers 
are probably at this time arrayed against \ 
each other in deadly strife, on a portion of * 
the American continent. The world has 
never yet witnessed a more determined and 
desperate struggle for political ascendency. 

More than one hundred thousand men have 
already perished in the conflict, and there is 
every prospect that at least as many more 

will be required to satiate the infuriated j ^ their "institutions,' t^de!^ 

wrath of the war-fiend. The course of J of theIr polioy . We have fu „ and abidi 
events thus far, since the commencement of j fllith that> whatever men d there is ° 
host,hues, has baffled all human calculations. ]aw of compensation, ever-operative, irrever- 
and put to shame alike the weapons of the j sib]ej and eternal, pervading all the universe, 
warriors and the words of the prophets of { which eventually rights all wrongs, which 
ait 1 paities to the contioversj, and de- ; ; n some manner punishes every evil deed 
monstrated again that j and insures reward to every good work. 

We have lost some degree of our faith | T whlch fina11 *; establishes justice on the 

. .i . c I throne of the universe, 

in the wisaom of men— \ 

j In this conviction we must bide our time, 

S hoping on, hoping ever; never for one mo- 
s ment entertaining any shadow of suspicion 
j that, however dark and dismal may be the 
j immediate prospect, nor how discouraging 
j soever the retrospect, the “ good time com- 
But we have gained correspondingly in in S” wil1 be advanced rather than retarded 


“ And we all have known 
Good statesmen who pulled ruin on the state ; 
Good patriots, who, for a theory, risked a cause ; 
Good kings, who disemboweled for a tax; 

Good popes, who brought all good to jeopardy ; 
Good Christians, who sat still in easy chairs, 

And damned the general world for standing up. 
Now, may the good God pardon all good men I” 


reverence for God and nature. He who j 
sends forth the red-winged lightning, and j 
speaks in the voices of the rolling thunders; j 
who reigns in the calm sunshine, and who \ 
directs the storm-king in the darkness of \ 


by the dreadful ordeal our beloved country 
is now enduring. 

Typhoid Fever and Pneumonia. —The 
following paragraph, which we take from 
one of our city dailies, will serve as a text 


Col. James Monroe, of the 22d Regiment N. Y. 

S. M., died yesterday morning, at six o’clock, at 


night, will, we doubt not, overrule the deep j for a brief discourse: 
ignorance and mad passions which inaugu- i ^ 1 

rated the present war, and m His own good s Harper’s Ferry, of congestive fever. He was 

time and way bring the contest to the right J ?£out forty-two years of age, graduated from 

° $ West Point, and passed through the Florida and 

J Mexican wars. 


conclusion. 

But whatever may be the ulterior ad¬ 
vantages of war, the evils are manifold and 
terrible. Among the least of them may 
be reckoned the fate or fortune of those 
who have fallen on the gory field. 

O, ’tis sweet and ’tis glorious for one’s country to die. 


“ Congestive fever” is one phase of the 
typhoid which is so rapidly decimating our 
armies. Many of our best officers and 
thousands of our most valiant soldiers have 
fallen in battle ; but a still greater number 
has died of some form of typhoid disease. 


Every one who is slain—friend or foe— J It was reported in the Baltimore papers in 
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May last, that out of five hundred typhoid 
fever patients in the hospitals at Yorktown, 
the mortality for a time reached the fright¬ 
ful rate of ten per day. And at this time, 
typhoid fever is making worse ravages in 
our fleets and armies on the Mississippi than 
all the rebels’ bullets. Of one hundred and 
forty deaths which occurred in the hospital 
at Annapolis, Md., previous to July 27, 
fifty-three were of typhoid fever. The next 
most fatal malady was pneumonia, of which 
twenty-five died. Thirty-two died of other 
diseases, while only thirty—less than one 
fourth—died of wounds. 

Of sixty-six deaths which occurred in 
the Camden-street hospital, Baltimore, Md., 
during the month of July, thirty-eight— 
more than one half—were of typhoid fever. 
Similar reports have been made of other 
hospitals. 

If this war is to go on for a few years, or 
even for a few months longer, this subject 
has an importance not second to that of re¬ 
cruiting for new forces ; for one well-drilled 
and experienced soldier, who can be cured 
of or prevented from having this terrible 
typhoid fever, or pneumonia, is worth two 
raw recruits, however brave and patriotic 
these may be. 

Now, we undertake to say—what we 
would prove if the “ powers that be” 
would give us the opportunity—that, in 
nine cases out of ten, these diseases 
can be easily, conveniently, and cheaply 
prevented ; and when they do occur, nine 
out of ten who die under the ordinary treat¬ 
ment could be easily, conveniently, and 
cheaply cured. Indeed, it would cost much 
more money, and labor, and care, and 
trouble to prevent or cure these diseases 
than it now costs to produce them and kill 
the patients. 

To be brief, the point we wish to come 
to is this : Bad rations 'produce the diseases , 
and drug medicines kill the patients . We 
have been familiar with all forms and phases 
of typhus or typhoid fevers and pneu¬ 
monias for fifteen years, and during this 
time, in which we have treated all cases 
hygienically, without a drop or particle of 
drug medicine of any kind, we have not lost 
one patient. And some of these cases we 
had taken off the hands of their drug doc¬ 
tors, after the disease had been complicated 
and aggravated by drug poisons. Many of 
the physicians of the Ilygeio-Therapeutic 
school—all of them, so far as we know or 
have heard — can tell a similar 
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But, unfortunately for the world, our | pared, a newly advertised remedy. And j e d. So say the “ eminent physicians' 

position is unpopular, our system is notin } on reading the said circular carefully, we j “reiterated statements.” We arc more than 

favor with the “authorities” of medical \ ascertained that the remedy aforesaid is a j amazed. Has the pyrophosphate a nervous 
science, hence our testimony must be re- \ “ferruginous preparation,” under the name, \ system? Have the ferruginous Dragees 
jected, and the murderous trade of doctor- $ style, and title of “ Fougera’s Dragees of j been dissected as well as analyzed ? Does 
ing.ro’on. It matters nothing that we offer \ Iron”—even Dragees Pyrophosphate of \ the citro-ammoniacal thing possess an an¬ 
te, prove all we say. We are allowed the j Iron. We learn, further, on a still closer j atomical structure as well as a chemical 

privilege. And when we propose to show, i examination of the document, the intensely j quality ? How can it be nervous, unless it 

to prove, to demonstrate that our plan of 5 interesting facts, that in this new salt of $ has a nervous tissue? 

• , b •— t, —u r\—— i -We have heard of mucous dyspepsia, and 


neria, 
r con- 


When i cification ; that Prof. Chapman, of the Long \ sumption, and muscular rheumatism, and 




science 

uttered an unpardonable heresy, 
we say to medical 
is unfounded in 
tion to nature, 

they thought a plan of curing all cases of 1 and that for feeble men, frail women, sickly | gargles, nor malignant caustics , nor acute 
typhoid fever would be the death of them, j children, invalids of all sorts, and con vales- jj bleeding , nor galloping expectorants, nor 
Perhaps it would. \ cents under all circumstances, it is one of J muscular colchicum , nor spasmodic opium, 

We would stake a thousand lives if we j the most promising pharmacological specu- $ nor irritable strychnine , nor torpid calomel \ 
had them—we are willing at any time to s lations of the enterprising proprietors, or of J nor nervous pyrophosphate of iron, until 
risk one—on the issue, that our practice J this adventurous age. jj these latter days of Fougeia and eminent 

would save the great majority of the lives s As we are somewhat extensively sup- $ physicians. 

of those who are dying in our armies of \ posed to practice what we preach, and to be $ Would a man, or a woman, or a thing 
all diseases. Indeed, we know this as well \ opposed to the idea of poisoning a person j be nervous unless he, she, or it had nerves? 
as we can know anything. \ because he is sick, in practice as well as in i He, she, or it might be nervine — that is, 

Typhoid fever is not essentially a dan- S principle, we can hardly conceive why this j nerve-affecting, like opium, alcohol, tobacco, 
gerous disease. It may be severe—very $ circular was sent to us, except for a first- j henbane, ratsbane, catsbane, dogsbane, 

• .1 . i • > ii i _ % 4 ^ «-v i-! ^« mm/ 1 ♦!»!« if ^knll linir/i r I n n r\ r A _ i t-rr /\1 T. I . n m a /I a a U n n a 1 \ i i rr Ko O O OU cf HT TTt IIQu 

severe—without being o11 *-— v 

Nor is pneumonia a 
Left to itself it would 
fatally. We have knowi 

tensive practice treat this disease for years $ chlorosis, phthisis, dyspepsia, neuralgia, general s nerve. It is by means of his nervous (not 

without losing a patient. But in these j ^rvous’ | nervine) endowment that man thinks and 

cases very little medicine was given, and \ tion which can supply its place. $ knows, believes and feels; that he is, as a 

that of the simplest kind. Calomel, S Eminent physicians are very often “ sat- ^ general rule, a humbugged or a humbugger 

whisky, opium, antimony, and blisters \ isfied” with results which are very unsatis- j (one may be both). Were it not for nerves, 
were not the remedies. It is these that j factory to patients. It is not pretended j mankind could not so easily be divided into 
kill, when patients are supposed to die of s that the pyrophosphatic humbug cures any j two classes— fools and knaves, 
typhoid fever and pneumonia. J patient. This effect we know to be impos- j Is the*• nervous tonic ’ a thinking medica- 

These diseases are nothing more nor less $ sible. But it satisfies the physician . A J mentum ? If so, it may know where and 
than a cleansing process—a struggle of the j hundred plans, satisfactory to eminent phy- $ when to act in curing disease. We defy 
vital powers to relieve the system of its ac- 1 sicians, for treating all the above diseases, s Dr.Chapman, or chemistbougera, to explain 
cumulated impurities. The causes are gross J can be found in the current medical books $ how it acts. Does the wondeiful nostium 
or constipating food, atmospheric miasms, s and journals, but, the patients happen to die. \feel? Then may it have bowels of corn- 
hard water, and whatever clogs up the sys- $ True, the remedies may “ cure” the exist- $ passion for suffering humanity, and, unlike 
tern or befouls the blood. And the day is not $ ing malady very satisfactorily, and then, if ij “Kennedy’s Discovery, or ‘ Radway s 

far distant when a physician, or other per- l the patient dies of the effects of the rem- 5 Relief,” or Winchester s ‘ Hypo- (not 

son, who shall undertake to “ aid and assist j edies, this is the fault of nature. It is the j Pyro) phosphate,” or Ignoramus Invigor- 
nature” in her effort to expel impurities by 5 doctor’s business to cure the primary dis- | ating Invigorator, or Thomasfools nervous 
the administration of poisons, will be re- | ease. There his vocation ends. It is for ^ nervine, its many merits and marvelous 

garded as an insane idiot.” But now it s nature to cure the drug disease. In the $ virtues may be attributable to drug sensa- 

is called “medical science!” $ classic language of Prof. Paine, “We do tion and drug discretion, instead of the 

A Eirst-rate Notice. —Through the J but cure one disease by producing another; ^ alterative, deobstruent, antiseptic, revulsive, 




^' discovered, a newly invented, a newly pre- j: 

- 


Then, as a “ nervous tonic” it is unequal- ^ maladies precedingly discovered. Having 
-—- 
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the propelling power of propensity, and the 
directing quality of intellect, it must have 
manifold advantages over ordinary apothe¬ 
cary stuff, and may prove to be just the de¬ 
sideratum for a run, commercially speaking, 

now that cod-liver oil has run nearly its' 
course. 

We do, indeed, read in the materia med- 
icas and the dispensatories and the thera¬ 
peutics, of the virtues and the vices of drugs, 
thus recognising the principle of moral 
quality or mental intelligence. And when 
the learned books tell us that certain medi¬ 
cines make impressions on particular organs 
in virtue of “inherent elective or selective 
affinities,” we can make nothing of the 
language but “glittering generalities” or 
technical gibberish. But if Fougera’s Fer¬ 
ruginous Citro-Ammoniacal Pyrophosphate 
is really a nervous tonic, then the problem 
of extracting moonshine from a cucumber 
issolved. And we recommend all of our 
friends who are troubled with “pragmatical 
prevarications,” or who are not sufficiently ; 
nervous already, or who are wholly desti¬ 
tute of nerves, or demented in brain, to try 
the new “ nervous tonic.” The brainless 
do not need any prompting. They will run 
after it of course. 

Army Dietetics.— Much complaint is 
made by the newspaper correspondents in 
the different departments of our armies now 
in the field, particularly in the Army of the 
Potomac, of the prevalence of scurvy. 
We do not wonder at this. How rations 
of salted pork, dry crackers of fine flour, 
quinine and whisky can produce anything 
else, except typhoid fevers, pneumonia, 
dysentery, diptheria, etc., etc., we could 
never understand. Some of these news¬ 
paper scribblers seem to have sense enough 
to know that a little admixture of wheat- 
meal bread and fresh vegetables or fruits 
would prevent all the trouble. But the mis¬ 
fortune of the army and the country is, the 
medical bureau either can’t understand it, 
or does not care anything about it. A 
very little change in the dietary, which 
would be more convenient and Jess expens¬ 
ive than the present one, would save thou¬ 
sands of lives and millions of money. But 
this is the business of government, and gov¬ 
ernment leaves it all to the doctors, and the 
doctors are opposed to anything except 
stuffing, and dosing, and drugging secundem 
artem. When McClellan’s army found it¬ 
self entrenched in the miasms of the Chick- 
ahorniny swamps, the doctors could recom- 
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i mend no better P^n of hygiene than double 
rations of quinine and whisky ! Not a 
word ever came from them about keeping 
the blood pure and the excretories open so 
that the virus could pass through without 
necessitating the commotion of a fever. 
And the only modification we have known 
any of the physicians of the army to pro¬ 
pose was the addition of cheese to the ra¬ 
tion—precisely the worst thing he could 
have thought of. One writer in the Tribune 
calls out lustily for onions, as though they 
S possessed specific virtue in preventing or 
! curing scurvy. And we believe that one 
of the Peninsula M.D.’s has recommended 
raw potatoes, not as a food but as a med¬ 
icine, for the cure of scurvy. Such stu 
pidity to us is amazing, in view of the 
ample experience that the armies and na¬ 
vies of the world have had on this subject 
for centuries, and the testimony of the most 
eminent men of the medical profession of 
all countries, that the “ virtue” which pre¬ 
vented or cured scurvy consisted simply in 
wholesome food, and not in any special 
property of any particular article. Onions, 
raw potatoes, sour krout, lemons, and 
even vinegar, might he, to some extent, 
corrective against a dietary of dry crackers 
and stale pork ; but plain bread, fresh veg¬ 
etables, and ripe fruits of any eatable kind, 
are vastly more remedial as well as pre¬ 
ventive of scurvy and of all other diseases. 

If our soldiers were fed on two meals a day, 
each meal to consist of unleavened coarse 
bread (fresh made), with any convenient 
vegetable or fruit, or even leguminous ac¬ 
companiment, as potatoes, turnips, parsnips, 
squash, pumpkins, peas, beans,carrots, beets, 
cabbage, berries, apples, prunes, tomatoes, 
or dried berries, apples, pears, or peaches’ 
and whisky and coffee repudiated, our men 
would, in a short time, possess much greater 
power of endurance, sickness would be al¬ 
most unknown in the camps, and grim death 
would rarely send any of his emissaries 
after our men except when they came in 
the shape of bullets, bayonets, or bursting 
: bombs 

The Hvgeo-Therapeutic College.— 

We are now receiving many letters of in¬ 
quiry respecting the term of school to com¬ 
mence on the second Monday of November. 

In view of the general derangement of 
business consequent on the continuance of 
the war, some have apprehended that we 
might suspend the school for one term. It 
would suit our personal and private inter¬ 


ests and convenience to do so; but so many 
are signifying their intention to attend, that 
; We do not see an y other way except to go 
' on let the war go which way and how it 
will. We are morally certain of a larger 
class than we had last winter, and if it is 
equal in mental caliber we will be well sat¬ 
isfied on that score. Several of our former 
.students, and some of our graduates— 
among them are Mr. Wood, Mrs. Hoffman, 
Mrs. Jones, the Misses Shaw, Miss Kenyon 
and Dr. Traer and wife—have informed us’ 

0 the,r calculation to attend another term 
while a few have written us that they 
can attend next winter, but could not be 
certain of attending at any future time if 
t ley missed the present opportunity. We 
shall therefore make arrangements to com¬ 
mence the lectures promptly on the day 
announced for the opening 0 f the term 
viz.: the second Monday in November next.’ 

Green Corn and Cucumbers. —We pity 
the individual who does not love green corn 
and we envy not the person whose miser¬ 
ably dyspeptic stomach will not enable him 
to enjoy green cucumbers. Some articles 
of food are wholesome at all stages of 
growth, among which we may reckon corn, 
cucumbers, peas, beans, spinach, currants, 
asparagus, etc. Of course it is not eco¬ 
nomical to eat them until fully grown, but 
it is a luxury, and when one can afford it 
no harm comes of it. These things come’, 
too, precisely when they are most needed’ 
just as the last year’s stock of fruit is nearly 
exhausted, and the last year’s crop of veg¬ 
etables are becoming stale, flat, unprofitable 
and scarce. We are continually inquired 
of by our new subscribers as to their whole¬ 
someness, and we always answer, nothing 
can be more so. It is true there are cer¬ 
tain morbid conditions of the digestive 
organs which will not tolerate, for the time, 
some one or more of the articles we have 
named, and this may be said of any ar- I 
tide of diet in the world. But each is all 
right per se. Children who are allowed to 
use them freely from the first development 
of their teeth, and whose stomachs have 
not been enfeebled and inflamed hv con¬ 
stipating foods, hot drinks, and condiments 
never have any trouble from them. Indeed’ 
they are among the very best things to keep 
trouble away from the “ inner man.” 

We advise all whose stomachs will not 
now tolerate “ greens,” especially corn and 
cucumbers, to mend their eating hahits, take 
a course of hygienic purification, if neces- 
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c) sary, to get rid of the old humors, invig 
(p orate the digestive functions by a rigid ad¬ 
herence to plain and wholesome food, and 
then, if they can not take a full of the 
greenest kind of greens, not only without a 
twinge of colic or a puff of flatulence, but 
with comfort and satisfaction, then all our 
observation and experience for nearly half 
a century may go for nothing. 

Syringes vs. Pills. —The extensive man¬ 
ufacture and sale of syringes during the last 
ten years, and the new inventions and im¬ 
provements in this line which come into mar¬ 
ket almost every week, promise ere long to 
run pills and “ patent perpendicular purging 
powders’’ into the ground, where they prop¬ 
erly belong. But the numerous pill-sell¬ 
ing .shops of our cities, and the long 
columns of pill advertisements in our news¬ 
papers, and the pill show-bills that grace or 
disgrace the counters, posts, desks, and 
walls of our country stores, which disfigure 
almost all the board fences in our villages, 
and which deface the face of the stones and 
rocks along our railroads, show that a large 
business is still carried on in the cathartic 
business. 

As people generally live, very few can 

have anything like a free and normal ac¬ 
tion of the bowels. Constipation is an 
almost universal condition, and after ir¬ 
ritating, and rasping, and corroding the ali¬ 
mentary canal for nearly three thousand 
years with poisonous drugs, until piles, 
fistulas, fissures, prolapsus, and other com¬ 
plaints of the lower portion of the intes¬ 
tinal tube have become as common as 
purgatives. Many people and a few physi¬ 
cians are beginning to understand that in¬ 
jections of tepid water, which are perfectly 
harmless, employed as frequently as occa¬ 
sion demands, and for any required length 
of time, are the proper means for “ aiding 
and assisting nature” in the performance of 
the function of evacuating the contents of 
the bowels. Syringes are slowly but surely 
driving the pills out of market. If every 
individual in the land would provide him¬ 
self with a good syringe, and never hence¬ 
forward resort to other plans for promoting 
the peristaltic movement, the world would 
save an incalculable amount of disease and 
suffering, and pill makers, a la Moffatt and 
Brandeth and Holloway, would cease to 
. build themselves palatial mansions at the 
p expense of the pi 11-takers. 

^ Liquor in our Armies. —The extent to 
X) which grog is employed in our armies may 


be inferred from the following news item, : 
which we copy from the Tribune of Aug. 
5 th : 

Liquor for Soldiers .—The officers of the Army : 
of the Potomac do not suffer for want of good 
liquor. Before any orders can be filled at the 
North, Secretary Chase, upon the requisition of 
Secretary Stanton, gives the necessary permit. 
One of these requisitions for the officers of a 
single corps of McClellan's army is for 174 cases 
of claret (2,088 bottles), 46 cases of blackberry 
brandy, five cases of sherry, 52 cases French 
brandy, 46 cases champagne, and 46 cases whisky. 

: Sickness in our Sixtieth Regiment. 

—Among the items of correspondence from 
Washington, under date of August 4 , is the 
following : 

The sanitary condition of the 60th New York 
Regiment, from St. Lawrence County, still con¬ 
tinues very low, and mortality is on the in¬ 
crease. The regiment is stationed at Washington, 
Ya. Dr. Vollum writes to the Surgeon-General 
that typhus and typhoid fevers are the diseases 
which have prostrated and thinned out this regi¬ 
ment, and urges that nothing will check their 
fearful inroads except a speedy removal of the 
regiment to a more northern clime. The medical 
officers have laid the matter before Gen. Pope, 
who will order the regiment to Washington im¬ 
mediately. 

We have no doubt that the regiment 
would improve in its sanitary condition on 
removing to the North ; and we are as fully 
persuaded that if Dr. Vollum would pre¬ 
scribe coarse bread and fresh vegetables in 
lieu of rusty pork and bad whisky, and 
recommend pure water and fresh air in¬ 
stead of drug medicines, the regiment 
could remain where it is without danger, so 
far as typhus and typhoid fevers are con¬ 
cerned. 
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Co Cormpnknts. 


Answers in this department are given by Dr. Tram.. 


Weak Eyes. —A. L. Y., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The dimness of vision of which you complain is probably 
attributable to the huge doses of quinine you have taken 
for the ague. Quinine has a peculiarly damaging effect on 
the senses of seeing and hearing. We have seen many 
such cases during our travels in the West. 

Torpid Liter. —0. P. D., Indiana. The qui¬ 
nine, calomel, and other drugs which you took for “ ague,” 
have nearly destroyed the action of the liver, and induced 
chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
bowels. You should go to an establishment where, under 
proper management, you would get in good condition in 
about three months. The expense would not necessarily 
exceed eight dollars per week. We do not know of any 
place where you could work your way. 

Dark Spots. —M. R. G., Iowa. We are unable 
to determine the cause of the dark spots upon the neck 
and breast, from the data you give us. Perhaps if we h-ad 
a full history of the patient’s manner of life, we might 
answer your questions. “ Pretty good general habits” is 
very indefinite. We must know prec sely what they are. 

A Book Needed. —A. P., Selby, C. W. All of 

the questions you ask are fully answered and explained in 
the “ Hydropathic Encyclopedia,” which you will do well 
to procure. 


Spermatorrhea.— I. M., Marengo, Iowa. We 
do not give “ full directions for home treatment” to anon¬ 
ymous correspondents. We do not publish names, but we 
must have them as evidences of good faith. From your 
account of yourself we should judge that you ought to be 
in a hygienic establishment. You lack the will-power to 
treat yourself successfully. 

Mucous Dyspepsia. —R. A. J., Philadelphia. 

The distinction between mucous and nervous dyspepsia 
is more theoretical than practical. If you know that you 
have digestive organs, and that they do not do their duty 
properly, find out and remove the causes, and adapt your 
haoits to the “ organic laws,” and you will be on the road 

to health. - 

Fistula in Ano.— R. S. S., Lancaster, Pa. 
Your case is curable by a surgical process in a few weeks. 
The expense would be about one hundred dollars. 

Salt.— I. B. P., Allentown. Pa. Is salt a food 
or a poison according to your definition of these terms? 
Our doctors say it is a necessary dietetic article. 

We have many times said, and now repeat, that salt, in 
its relation to the living organism, is a poison and nothing 
else. It is very easy for physicians to assert that salt is a 
food, but not one of them ever did or ever will undertake 
to prove the assertion. When they are ready to do this* 
we will be ready to prove the contrary. 

Painful Menstruation. —M. A. B., Toledo, 0. 
See article, “ Dysmenorrhea,” in our work, “ Pathology 
of the Reproductive Organs,” and you will never allow 
the doctors to drug you again. Warm and tepid hip and 
foot baths, the wet girdle, and the tepid wet-sheet pack 
occasionally, are better than morphine, veratria, guaia- 
cum, leechings, and scarifyings. 

Nasal Polypus. —S M., Belvidere, N. J.. We 
have a method of extracting polypus tumors which has 
proved invariably successful. We can not instruct you 
how to cure yourself, because you can not use the tools. 
The time required for a permanent cure is usually about 
|WO weeks. - 

Consumption.— P. C., New York. Having been 
much exercised in respect to the cause and nature of 
; consumption, and a dear relative having been taken by 
> this fell destroyer from before my eyes—ruthles ly—I 
! have s udied deeply and c -at about widely and seriously 
! for a means of cure; physici ns say there is none ! I 
have lived long enough to know and see that Nature has 
provided an “ opposite” to every created thing, a remedy 
for every excess or disease, and even provides vitality — 
life itself—did we but discover her sources and use the 
abundant means she places at our disposal. 

This great restorer I believe to be oxygen gas with its 
due proportion of nitrogen, in other words, ‘’laughing 
gas,” nroperly administered as experience and reason 
may dictate. The reasons for this conclusion are few and 
simple. T , . 

1. Diseased lungs, and, consequently, impure blood, 
cause consumption, or wasting away of booy and vitality. 

2. Purr blond heals all diseases and putrefactions. 

8. Oxygen purifies tne blood, therefore stops the dis¬ 
ease, h* als it, purifying the system, and re-invigorating 
the vitality. 

Will not this meet the foe ? I really think it will! 

Your theory of “ opposites” will not apply to diseases 
and remedie*, and the doctrine almost universally enter¬ 
tained that Nature has provided remedies for diseases, is 
a sheer delusion. Nature everywhere teaches exactly 
the contrary. Nature has provided conditions of cure, 
and those are found in obedience to the laws of life, not in 
remedies to do away her penalties. 

The idea of curing consumption and purifying the blood 
by means of oxygen gas has long since been exploded* 
both theoretically and practically. Atmospheric air is 
useful—all that the patient can breathe—and so are many 
other things. 

Again, your notion that “ diseased lungs and its con¬ 
sequences, impure blood, cause consumption,” is mis¬ 
taking a thing for the cause of itself. That condition is 
consumption. How long will people look away from 
Nature to ascertain her teachings ? 

Hip-Disease.— J. M. S., Allentown, Ta. In a 
majority of cases the deformity resulting from this disease 
may be entirely removed by the new surgical operation of 
breaking up the osseous adhesions. The operation is no* 
dangerous, and may be rendered entirely painless by the 
use of chloroform. 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


Ilrr-D'SEASE.— H. J. A., Adrian, Micli. Dr. 
Trall: I have an abscess.which has been some four months 
in forming. It is situated just above the riuhi gr in, and 
has been discharging nearly two weeks. Previous to its 
breaking, the psoas muscles were hard, nflamed, and 
very much sw lien ; they al*o seem a little contracted, 
which causes me to stoop when walking. My greatest 
difficulty is weakness, both of nerve and muscle I (like 
many others) have taken drugs, iron being the chief one, 
prescribed by an allopathic M.D., in order, as he asserts, 
to strengthen my system and make blood. I became dis¬ 
couraged, and left off taking drugs some seven weeks ago, 
s'nee which time l have adopted a vegetable diet, using 
boiled wheat, unleavened brown bread, etc. My general 
health is better than when taking drugs and eating consti¬ 
pating food. My menses during this time have been entirely 
suppressed. The born s of mv hip and back do not appear 
to be affected in the least, and my appetite was never bet¬ 
ter "hen in health, a Very celebraied M. L>., in the State 
of New York, expressed his opinion, some six weeks ago, 
that I had an ovarian tumor (quite a mistake). If it is 
possible, from this indefinite descripiion of my case, to 
give y»ur opinion as to what treatment is best., pleaso do 
so in your next Hygienic Teacher, and oblige. 

Your case requires careful management. You should 
be at an establishment for a short time, at least. 

Vegetables—FR urTS-S ugar.— M.S., Fairbnry, 

Ill. Dr. Trall: Will you please answer the following 
questions through the Hygienic Teacher? 1 What is 
the hygienic treatme t for nasal catarrh? 2. Do you ap¬ 
prove of eating lettuce, cucumbers, tomatoes, and cabbage 
with vinegar? also sour-krout? 8. Do y.. u indorse the 
correspondent in the August number of the Hygienic 
J EAonKR, who says children should not eat such “ trashy 
fruits” as apples, pears, peaches, etc ? If so, what would 
you have tnera eat? 4. Do you disapprove of molasses 
and sugar as food ? 

1. Sitz-baths, nasal-baths, a tepid ablution daily, the 
wet-sheet occasionally, if the temperature will bear it, and 
a strict and abstemious vegetable and fruit diet. 

2. Yes, all except the lettuce and the vinegar. 

8. W e regard apples, pears, peaches, etc., as excellent 

food for children. 

4. Yes ; they are not food, bnt condiments. As season- 
ings, we do not object to them moderately, with acid or 
sub-acid Jruits. - 

Acute Rheumatism.— S. L. B., Chicago, Ill. 

Apply cold, wet cloths to the inflamed joints, so long as 
they continue hot and swollen. Take the wet-sheet pack 

daily, or the tepid ablution two or three times. Take no ; 
food out weak gruel and a very little fruit, until the fever 
has materially abated. - 

Colic.— R. H., Adrian, Mich. Flatulence, con¬ 
stipation, and indigestible aliment are the usual causes of 
colic. Sometimes it is occasioned by a constriction, and 
occasionally by an intersusccption or “locking” of the 
bowels. The particular treatment must have reference to 
these circumstances. Usually copious enemas of warm 
water, witn hot fomentations, will relieve at once. 

Eczema. —A. K., Hollidaysburg, Pa. Purify 
the body as rapidly as possiole, by tepid ablutions twice a 
day, or the wet-sheet pack, if the temperature of the pa¬ 
tient is sufficient; and restrict him to a dietary of good fruit, 
plain vegetables, and coarse bread, and very abstemious 
at that. “ Diseased benevolence” must be cured by edu¬ 
cating the intellect so as to control the morbid propensity. 

Diet—Bruises—Books.—J. R. G., Canada West. 

R. T. Trall, M.I).: Will you be kind enough to answer 
the following questions through ihe Hygienic Teacher : 

1. Do our ordiuary articles of vegetable diet contain poi¬ 
son ? 2. In cases ot bruises, when it may be presumed 
that there is internal injury sustained, is bleeding benefi¬ 
cial Y 8. Is water applied to the surface useful in cases of 
old sprains and like injuries, or mu.-t we resort to lotions 
or embrocations, or leave the case to the unaided ac.'ion 
of nature? 4. Wnen will your work, Principles of Hy¬ 
gienic Medication, announced as in preparation, be ready ? 

1. No. 2. No. 8. Water of a temperature suited to tne 
case is useful, and all that is required. 4 A year or two, 
more or less. —— 

Salting the Ague.— H. H. A., Washington, 

D. C. What is your opinion of the new remedy for ague, 
common salt, which 1 see is recommended in the medical 
journals ? 

Wo regard it as just as good as quinine, arsenic, cay¬ 
enne, or a hundred other poisons which have a reputation 
for curing ague. But we should rather have the ague 
than the remedy. - 

c ) Lectures.— C. B. D., Pompey, N. Y. Your 
f j communication was received just as we were leaving for 
-1 London, so that we could not attend to that “corps of lec- 
J ' turers.” We do not intend to do much in that line until 
the war is over. 
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DRUG-MEDICATION IN THE ARMY. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

If the result of the present war should be to 
fairly open the eyes of the people of this nation, so 
that they could see the horrid delusion and mur¬ 
derous consequences of the whole system of drug- 
medication in its true light, the war would be 
worth all it will, all it can cost. We have in the field 
an army of something less than a million of “ gen¬ 
tlemen, officers, and fellow-soldiers,” exposed to 
an enemy’s balls, bayonets, and batteries in front, 
to miasms and pestilences all around, and to drug 
doctors in the rear. And the last is not the least 
of their dangers. There are some officers, a few 
assistant surgeons, several nurses, and thousands 
of privates who are well informed on this subject; 
who see, feel, and know that a greater number of 
their companions in arms are killed by medicine 
than die of all other causes combined. But what 
can they do ? They must be on the sick list, or 
report for duty. If sick they must go to the 
hospital, and there, as elswhere, they must obey 
orders. They are ordered to swallow drug- 
poisons. They believe the medicine which the 
surgeon prescribes will endanger their lives. But, 
again, what can they do? They fully believe 
that, if they can be let alone, and have rest, and 
a pail of water, and a coarse towel or two, and a 
little fruit and farinacea instead of pork and 
whisky, they will soon recover. It is their own 
lives that are at stake; they are willing to risk 
all without drugs, but are not allowed to. They 
are unwilling to risk anything with drugs, but 
they are obliged to. It is a hard place to be in— 
an awkward dilemma. Here ignorance is bliss. 
The majority believe, as the drug doctors do, that 
drug-poisons cure disease. They will greedily 
receive the deathly dose, and die blessing the 
hand that administered the cause of death. But 
those who see this thing as it is 5 who are com¬ 
pelled to swallow the hated draught, and who 
feel and believe that, while they are fighting for 
the life of their country, they are being killed by 
their friends what can they do ? They can not 
get away ; they will not desert their country; 
and so they take the prescription and die. 

We submit the following letter—one of many 
similar ones we have seen—addressed to Messrs. 
Fowler and Wells, in corroboration of our state¬ 
ments : 

Camp neab Harrison’s Landing, Virginia, ) 
July 80 th, 1S62. \ 

Messrs. Fowler and Wells : Gents — I have 
to announce the safe arrival of the books and 
journals which you kindly sent me ; the perusal 
of which has given me a lively interest in the 
Reform movement, which desire has been upper¬ 
most in my mind for several years ; but, as cir¬ 
cumstances would have it, I have been utiable to 
prosecute my studies with a zeal worthy of the 
cause which has been my earnest desire to culti¬ 
vate in spite of the opposition which I have of 
late encountered. Having been in the medical 
department of this regiment, I am, I believe, well 
qualified to state candidly the result of my expe¬ 
rience in the medical line. The surgeon, of course, 
adhered to the old system of drug-medication, and 
consequently used the same remedies, and had 
the same ratio of deaths which characterize the 
result of all drug-medication. I can, without any 
exaggeration, state that, in no instance, have I 
known the remedies employed to cure disease in 
its various forms ever succeed ; on the contrary, 
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f aggravated it tenfold. True, they may ap¬ 
pear to alter the symptoms, but they never cured 
J tlle patient, for they either brought on an inflam¬ 
matory action or induced a chronic state of the 
system. I have an incident to relate respecting 
the above: & 

While our regiment was encamped near the 
Chickahominy, the boys suffered from diarrhea 
| and fever to a large extent, and, as a consequence, 
5 there was a large attendance at the hospital every 
\ morning, to get such medicines as the allopath 
thought proper to administer during the day to 
the exhausted and drugged soldier, who, instead 
of prescribing such hygienic treatment as the 
patient needed, ordered him to take so many of 
his deadly, poisonous drugs, and told him that a 
j disobedience of his orders would insure him a 
lodging-place in the guard-house, where he would 
S have a chance either to take such drugs as he 
deemed proper or perform the duties of a healthv 
j soldier. 

| In the army, if a person is sick, he has either to 
report to the doctor and take his poisons or go on 
j the usual duty ; so you see how us soldiers are im- 
) posed on in this malarious clime. But to my story. 

! A young man came and complained to the sur- 
j £ eon °* having a very severe dysentery. The 
doctor ordered me to give him, what he called, a 
diarrhea powder— one every three hours. The 
\ powder consisted of the following : plumbiacetas 
(sugar lead), grs. iii. Pulvis opii (opium), grs. ii. 
Camphor, grs. i. M. Think of it; such a com- 

> pound! and then to take one every three hours. 

| ^ ell) he had to take it 5 and after taking three of 
j the powders came complaining of severe griping 
j in the stomach and bowels, with considerable 

vomiting; upon which statement the M D or¬ 
dered morphine, in a dose of half gr. each, to be 
repeated if the pain persisted. He went away to 
j his tent, and when I next saw him he was suffer¬ 
ing of a heavy fever. He stated that his bowels 
i had not moved since taking the powders. “ But ” 
said he, “ I am suffering the effects of that law 
{ which teaches us to obey the will of Nature.” 
He was well aware that the cause of the fever was 
the drugs which he had taken. His system be¬ 
came more and more debilitated. Quinine in 
| hu 8 e d ? s es was given, although he protested 
against it; and, what was not to be wondered at 
he had the typhoid. At this juncture our regi- 
\ men t moved to support Casey and Couch and 
participated in the battle (Fair Oaks). I was left 
in charge of the hospital, where there were somo 
j fifty sick. He with others were left to Nature for 
J I never gave them medicines unless ordered and 
the consequence was that he began to feel 
better from frequent bathing in a stream close at 
hand, where he managed to get. When we 
moved the camp, which was about a week after 
he was so much improved as to be able to rejoin 

> his regiment, and is now well. Oh! if the doc- 
j tors were all in the rebel States, we should have 
\ but little to fear in the shape of that subtile pois- 
\ which pervades through the whole medical 

> department of our army, I mean drugs in their 
/ various forms, which are fast dwindling away our 

army and depriving our country of its noble sons. 

I wish we could have Hygienic doctors here, and 
! then we should have no cause for the fretful 
emotion which characterizes so many of our sick 
soldiers ; for they believe that if they could throw 
\ awa y a11 the medicines and adopt the hygienic 
cure that they would get well. But, as it now 
stauds, they are afraid to go to the hospital, lest 
they should be carried from thence to the grave 
; where so many have gone, are still going. 
have lost , during a period of fourteen days, seven 
poor fellows, who died, or, rather, were, killed, in 
about five hundred men, all told, during this 

> month—frightful, but it is a fact! 

j 1 ha ™ distributed the Journals among the boys, 
and they were glad to read them; but they do 
j not manifest so much go-aheaditiveness as I should 
| wish ; iu fact, a large number oppose my theory of 
j hygienic medication ; but they are about played 
j °nt, for they can get no headway against me. 
i One thing I lament, and that is, that I am unable 
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to live up to my wishes, for our rations are all we 
can well get, that is, hard bread, tea, coffee, pork, 
and sometimes a little rice, potatoes, onions, and 
fresh beef. So you see that we can not live 
strictly. 

I should be glad if Dr. Trail would advise me, 
as well as others in the army, through the Hy¬ 
gienic Teacher, what we ought to eat; if meat 
should be discarded in all its forms ; and, also, if 
hard bread and water would be sufficient diet for 
us soldiers. 

Gentlemen, I have written a few lines in favor 
of hygienic medication, and if I ever live to come 
home I shall be a student in your college. I 
save as much money as I can, and send it home in 
order to have it to pay my expenses. I have left 
the hospital and joined my company, for I wa< 
perfectly disgusted in the treatment of disease, 
and I would not have it said that I was instru¬ 
mental in the frightful mortality. I have no 
favorable facility for writing or composition here, 
therefore do I beg pardon. Yours, YV. R. S., 

Army of the Potomac, Sedgwick’s Division. 


REPORTS OF CASES. 

BY SOLOMON FREASE, M.D. 

REMITTENT FEVER-CHRONIC RHEUMATISM. 

Mr. -came to the Granville Water-Cure, 

after suffering eight months with remittent fever. 
He had pursued the usual course in such cases, by 
using first, quinine, and then the hundred-and- 
one other nostrums that are sure to be recom¬ 
mended, each of which is to be an infallible rem¬ 
edy; for each advocate of his or her particular 
nostrum has known it to cure several just such 
cases as the one for which it is now recommended. 
The result was in this as in nearly all similar 
cases : the chills were arrested for a time to re¬ 
turn again. I had been a victim of this disease 
myself, at one time, for about thirteen months — 
before I knew of the Water-Cure, mind you—and 
had, during that time, by the advice of physi¬ 
cians and friends, swallowed an appalling amount 
of, first, calomel, then Peruvian bark, then qui¬ 
nine, then cholagouge, till at the end of thirteen 
months I was free from the chills. In two years 
more my system pretty well overcame the effects 
of the disease and the drugs, and left me in com¬ 
paratively good health. But that long season of 
Buffering and doling did much to emancipate me 
from the thralldom of doctors and physic; and the 
experience I then had has been of benefit to me 
since in enabling me to understand and appreciate 
more fully the mental and physical condition of 
my patients similarly situated. But this is a 
digression. The case I am describing was a bad 
one. When he came here he was much emaciated, 
had a chill every day, with pulse at no time below 
100. He was troubled with a severe cough and 
debilita'ing night-sweats. His friends were ap¬ 
prehensive that he was far gone into consumption ; 
and such were his symptoms and general appear- 
^ce that those of more experience might well 
ha^e been deceived. He was treated as follows: 
During the chill, which came on about ten o’clock 
a.m., nothing was done; when the fever had 
fairly set in he had a tepid half bath for about 
ten minutes. This made him feel much more com¬ 
fortable, and was repeated an hour afterward. 
In the morning, about three hours before the chill 
came on, he had a wet-sheet pack for an hour. In 
the evening, before going to bed, a dripping-sheet, 


at 75 degrees. Night and day he wore a wet $ now discharged as cured. He was confined, 
girdle about his stomach and liver. His appetite $ during his treatment, to a vegetable diet, consist- 
was voracious, and was controlled with difficulty. £ ing mainly of cracked wheat, brown bread with a 


But a very abstemious diet was enjoined. Three 
weeks of this treatment cu^ed him. He now 
gained rapidly in weight and strength, and when 
I saw him some weeks after he had It ft the 
Cure, the brightness of the eye, the color of the 
cheek, the joyous spirit, the elastic step, all told 
that a better than the drug system had been 
adopted in his case. - 

Mr. B. had been sick for three years when he 
came to our “ Cure.” He had been using drugs, 
under the advice of allopathic physicians, during 
all the time of his sickness ; and, being wealthy, 
he had availed himself of the best talent of that 
school, with what effect let the following descrip¬ 
tion of the case answer. 

He was about forty years of age, and was first 
attacked with rheumatism while mining in Cali¬ 
fornia. The attack was severe in the first place, 
and he suffered much during all the time of his 
sickness. When I first saw him he was greatly 
emaciated, both the upper and lower extremities 
being much wasted. Ilis complexion was sallow, 
the hair dry and lifeless, and the skin in a similar 
condition. The finger and toe nails were black, 
and some of them had dropped off. The rheu¬ 
matic pains were less acute than they had former¬ 
ly been, but he still suffered with them. In 
addition to this, he was troubled with chronic 
diarrhea, and this feature of his disease had given 
his physicians much trouble, but their doses had 
no good effects upon him. Here was a good 
case upon which to test the virtues of the Water- 
Cure, and to compare its results with those of the 
drug system. 

Treatment. A rubbing wet-sheet, of a tem¬ 
perature of 80 degrees, in the morning at five 
o'clock 

pack for forty minutes at three p.m., followed 
by a pail-douche, temperature 80 degrees, with 
a wet girdle around the stomach and liver, 
was the treatment for the first three weeks. Up 
to this time, the visible effects of the treatment 
were not marked, except that the condition of the 
bowels was much improved. The treatment was 
now changed to a wet-sheet pack for forty- 
five minutes at ten a.m., followed by a pail-douche 
at 75 degrees, and the falling douche for one 
minute at three p.m., with the wet girdle day and 
night as before. This treatment was continued 
for about four weeks, 
was rapid. The skin began to feel soft and 
natural, the complexion became less sallow, and 
new finger and toe nails began to make their 
appearance. 

About this time he had a rather violent crisis, the 
rheumatic pains became so severe that, for three 
weeks, it was with difficulty that he could stand 
up long enough to take a rubbing wet-sheet at 80 
degrees once a day, at ten a.m., which with a 
sponge-bath of the same temperature, in bed, at 
three p m., was his treatment during the crisis. 
He was now nearly well, but remained about 
four weeks longer under light treatment— a pail- 
douche, at 80 degrees, at five in the morning, 
and a slight shower at three p m. During this 
time he had a less severe critical attack, which 
confined him to his bed for three days. He was 


little butter, and fruits ; at first, for about four 
i weeks, his diet was limited in quantity, but after 
: that he ate as much as he desired. 

This case was treated more than three years 
: ago, and I am induced to report it at this time by 
having recently received a letter from him, from 
which 1 make an extract: 

“ My health is very good indeed, and for which 
I am entirely indebted to your mode of treating 
disease, after all else had failed. My old ac¬ 
quaintances often express their astonishment on 
meeting me, deeming it almost a miracle that I 
should have been restored to health, after being 
so long in the miserable condition I was.” 

Granville Water-Curb, Granville, Ohio. 


WAY-MARKS 


OF HYDROPATHY. 

no. n. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


These marks are recorded without reference to 
order of time, with the view of showing the 
progress of the Health-Reform, and contributing 
something to the attainment of that desirable 
state of society where health shall be the rule and 
disease the exception; when every person shall 
know and observe the laws of human well-being, 
and medicines be known only as preserved relics 
of a barbarous age. My present number is de¬ 
voted to the diptheria and the doctors. 

In the northeastern part of Iowa, this terrible 
affliction (the diptheria, not the doctors) first 
made its appearance in the month of August, 
1860. A young man took a severe cold, which 
terminated his life with the malignant sore throat 
a half-bath at ten a.m., and a wet-sheet $ at the end of twenty days of doctoring after the 

approved style of medical science. The physi¬ 
cian pronounced it diptheria, and alarmed the 
people with predictions of its terrible fatality. 
To use his words, “ We are liable to lose one half 
of our population by the epidemic that may pre¬ 
vail.” It was something new that he did not 
understand. It baffled his skill, and of course 
nothing could stay its ravages should it prevail, 
which was quite likely. How great a panic 
would have been produced had everything been 
left to doctors and drugs I know not. But the 
next, and I believe the first, appearance of real 
The improvement now \ attack of malignant diptheria met a different fate. 

It occurred in my own family, in the persons of 
two little girls, and was washed out of the house 
to the surprise of the lookers-on. As this disease 
The bowels had become quite well. i> has carried terror through our land, and is still 

extending its ravages, I may do a good service by 
giving details. 

It was on the evening of the funeral of the 
young man alluded to, at which I had officiated, 
that one of my girls complained of not feeling 
well, and showed some indications of feverishness, 
so slight, however, as to occasion no uneasiness, 
for I did not share in the general apprehension of 
a pestilence. A trifling appliance of water in¬ 
duced rest for the night. The following morning 
revealed a throat so inflamed that water was 
swallowed with difficulty, with this remark—“ I 
can drink now, I couldn’t last night.” On exam- 
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ination, the inside of the throat presented spots 
having the appearance of flesh partially cooked, 
while the whole body was being devoured by 
a raging fever, which continued till the disease 
yielded to treatment. This day my other girl was 
taken similarly. Both marked cases of malignant 
disease, and the same as is called diptheria. 

To meet the emergency required all the skill 
and attention I could command, but I did not call 
in medical aid. For two days and nights, almost 
unremitting treatment was given. The third day 
my children were out, and recovered rapidly, 
with never a returning symptom. I published a 
diagnosis of the disease, and described the treat¬ 
ment, but know of but one family that profited by 
it, and that because I happened to call when the 
disease was present. I will, however, give it for 
the readers of the Teacher, because I suppose 
they are prepared to profit by it. It is briefly 
thus : Constant application of cloths, wet in the 
coldest water, to the throat. Enemas of water, 
thorough, and repeated at intervals, till the 
bowels gave no indication of foul matter or inflam¬ 
mation. Whole packs twice a day, and half packs 
most of the time, with frequent rinsing off in a tub 
of water, and nothing to eat. 

This is the most heroic treatment I ever wit¬ 
nessed, but nothing less could keep ahead of the 
disease. The whole system seemed on the verge 
of decay, foul and reeking. The stench, more in¬ 
tolerable than ulcers, filled the room, so that I 
sought relief, when possible, to get pure air. 
The rest of the family were kept apart. I should 
have said that the head was kept cool as possible 
with cold water. It will be observed that this 
treatment is more rigorous than is generally 
recommended in this disease, and I would caution 
against so heroic treatment in mild cases. But 
few cases are so malignant as to require it; when 
they are, timidity must stand back, or the patient 
is lost. I know of no better way than to regulate 
the treatment so as to keep pace with the disease, 
always having reference to the power of endur¬ 
ance of the patient. And I wish to say to parents, 
that you ought to have more confidence in your¬ 
selves and less in the doctors. I know I am 
running against a very powerful class of men— 
men, in the main, honorable and benevolent, but 
men who, under the dominion of caste , will leave 
nothing undone to injure those who dare cross 
their path. The minister must not interfere with 
the doctor’s patients nor speak against his medi¬ 
cines, under pain of great displeasure and ven¬ 
geance, which is no small matter in those churches 
that keep a doctor whom all the faithful are 
bound to patronize. The sick and dying must 
not call in another physician, nor seek relief in 
any unscientific manner, lest the M.D. leave them 
to die a natural death—a horrible thing, to be 
sure! Nevertheless, I would have parents under¬ 
stand that they are safer with nature’s remedies 
in their own hands than they can be in a college 
of physicians. J. S. 


In the United States, during the last year, 24 
persons have died at or over 100 years of age. 
Of these 7 were of African descent, 1 Indian, and 
the rest white ; 12 were females ; 2 of the cente¬ 
narians were from Connecticut; the highest age 
claimed was for Havanna, the Indian, who died 
aged 120. There were but 63 names on the pen¬ 
sion roll at Washington, of Revolutionary pension- 
jfV ers, on the 1st of July last. 
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WATER-CUR’E JOURN5AL 


| ITEMS FROM ILLINOIS. 

j “Let there be light!” yes, in the name of 
j holiness, health, and purity, “let there be light” 

| — light for our dwellings, light for our bodies, and 
j light for our minds. ***** 

| Bathe — in the soft solar zephyr, in the oceans 
j and lakes that surround us, in the rivers, creeks, 
j and brooks that meander among us, and in the 
< retired shady ponds and pools with which many 
| portions of our country are blessed—but not all— 

\ f° r a ll over the vast West, with but few excep- 
\ tions, the advantages for outside bathing are few 
j and far between. 

j But these Des Moines rapids of the Mississippi 
| are one of the exceptions. All ages and both 
\ sexes can bathe here in freedom, safety, and re- 
s tirement. But, alas, how little these waters are 
j agitated with bathers! very few, except boys, 
s indulge in this pleasant and healthful pastime. 

| Our wives and daughters are too timid, and too 
\ weak and helpless ; but, after all, I do not think 
| they are so much afraid of the water as they are 
of the finger of “Mrs. Grundy.” “What will 
J folks say?” is just about as omnipotent here as 
| elsewhere. ******* 

Now I think of it, just allow me to thank H. H. 

\ Hope for his interesting communications in the 
| Hygienic Teacher, especially the last number 
j (July). If this and kindred articles do not 
j arouse our women to a sense of their true condi- 
s tion, I shall give them up to more weakness and 
| imbecility than I now think they inherit. But I 
j don’t know; “ woman is powerful weak,” for the 
j chains—hoops, ribbons, laces, and trash—enslave 
| and confine her as effectually as the spider’s web 
| does the fly. And I am sorry for it, if I am sorry 
j for anything, for say what we will, and do what 
> we may, and be disgusted and shocked as we 
\ must, there is no creature that has left its foot- 
j prints on the shores of time that is as beautiful, 

\ attractive, and important to man as his better 
half—woman. 

Then why, in the name of all that is holy, just, 
and pure, should she not be his companion ? But, 

; with her present drapery, she could not if she 
would. She doubtless wears these gewgaws be¬ 
cause she thinks it pleases father, brother, hus¬ 
band, or dearer friend. But, my sisters, it does 
: not please all men. I know some that look upon 
you with feelings strongly akin to pity and dis¬ 
gust — pity for your moral weakness, and disgust 
at your shocking taste and lack of adaptation. 
********* 

Health teachers, go forth, but not so much to 
cure as to prevent disease. Remember, there is 
| no vicarious atonement for the violators of phys¬ 
ical law. Preach the gospel of prevention ; show 
us, by practice as well as precept, the better way. 
Should man live a life more in harmony and 
\ truer to nature ? live it yourself. Do cities and 
\ houses render you weak and peevish? flee, then, 
s to the fields and wild woods. Can you live, 

S thrive, and enjoy life without domesticating 
J brutes ? then why not do it ?****** 

\ Please tell me what proportion of human 
j beings work or produce that which is absolutely 
\ necessary for human good, and how much is done 
j just to please the eye? ******** 

| Heaven is not only “ smiling over us,” but is 
\ all arouud us ; and yet we live in bell! 

II. B. Hamilton. 
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THE HEALTH OF OUR GIRLS. 

I [concluded from last number.] 

An exercise to which girls take almost as 
naturally as to dancing is that of rowing, an 
accomplishment thoroughly feminine, learned 
| with great facility, and, on the whole, safer than 
| most other sports. Yet, until within a few years, 
| no one thought of it in connection with women* 
unless with semi-mythical beings, like Ellen 
j Douglas or Grace Darling. Even now it is chiefly 
\ a city accomplishment, and you rarely find at 
| rura l or sea side places a village damsel who has 
| ever handled an oar. But once having acquired 
\ the art , gi rl s will readily fatigue themselves with 
j its practice, unsolicited, careless of tan and 
s freckles. At Dove Harbor it is far easier at any 
time to induce the young ladies to row for two 
hours than to walk in the beautiful wood-paths 
for fifteen minutes—the walking tires them. No 
matter; for a special exercise the rowing is the 

! most valuable of the two, and furnishes just what 
the dancing-school omits. Unfortunately, the 
element of water is not quite a universal posses¬ 
sion, and no one can train Naiads on dry land. 

One of the merits of boating is that it suggests 
indirectly the attendant accomplishment of swiin- 
ming, and this is something of such priceless im¬ 
portance that.no trouble can be too great for its 
acquisition. Parents are uneasy until their chil¬ 
dren are vaccinated, and yet leave them to incur 
a risk as great and almost as easily averted. The 
barbarian mother, who, lowering her baby into 
the water by her girdle, teaches it to swim ere it 
can walk, is before us in this duty. Swimming, 
moreover, is not one of those arts in which a little 
learning is a dangerous thing ; on the contrary, 
a little may be as useful in an emergency as a 
great deal, if it gives those few moments of self- 
possession amid danger which will commonly 
keep a person from drowning until assistance 
comes. Women are naturally as well fitted for 
swimming as men, since specific buoyancy is here 
more than a match for strength ; but effort is 
often needed to secure for them those opportu¬ 
nities of instruction and practice which the unre¬ 
strained wanderings of boys secure for them so 
easily. For this purpose, swimming-schools for 
ladies are now established in many places, at 
home and abroad ; and the newspapers have 
lately chronicled a swimming-match at a girls’ 
school in Berlin, where thirty-three competitors 
were entered for the prize—and another among 
titled ladies in Paris, where each fashionable 
swimmer was allowed the use of the left hand 
only, the right hand sustaining an open par¬ 
asol. Our own waters have, it may be, exhib¬ 
ited spectacles as graceful, though less known to 
fame. Never may I forget the bevy of bright 
maidens who, under my pilotage, buffeted on 
many a summer’s day the surges of Cape Ann, 
learning a wholly new delight in trusting the 
buoyancy of the kind old ocean and the vigor of 
their own fair arms. Ah, my pupils, some of you 
have since been a prince’s pariners in the ball¬ 
room ; but in those days, among the dancing 
waves, it was King Neptune who placed on 
his crown. 




















































Other out-door habits depend upon the per¬ 
sonal tastes of the individual, in certain direc¬ 
tions, and are best cultivated by educating these. 
If a young girl is born and bred with a love of 
any branch of natural history or of horticulture, 
happy is she ; for the mere unconscious interest 
of the pursuit is an added lease of life to her. It 
is the same with all branches of art whose pur¬ 
suit leads into the open air. Rosa Bonheur, with 
her wanderings among mountains and pastures, 
alternating with the vigorous work of the studio, 
needed no other appliances for health. The same 
advantages come to many, in spite of delinquent 
mothers, in the bracing habits of household labor, 
at least where mechanical improvements have 
not rendered it too easy. Improved cooking- 
stoves and Mrs. Cornelius have made the culinary 
art such a path of roses that it is hardly now in¬ 
cluded in early training, but deferred till after 
matrimony. Yet bread-making in well-ventilated 
kitchens and sweeping in open-windowed rooms 
are calisthenics so bracing that one grudges them 
to the Irish maidens, whose round and comely 
arms betray so much less need of their tonic 
influence than the shrunken muscles exhibited so 
freely by our short-sleeved belles. 

Perhaps even well-developed arms are not so 
essential to female beauty as erectness of figure, 
a trait on which our low school-desks have made 
sad havoc. The only sure panacea for round 
shoulders in boys appears to be the military 
drill, and Miss Mitford records that in her youth 
it was the custom in girls’ schools to apply the 
same remedy. Dr. Lewis relies greatly on the 
carrying of moderate weights upon a padded 
wooden cap which he has devised for this pur. 
pose ; and certainly the straightest female figure 
with which I am acquainted — aged seventy-four — 
is said to have been formed by the youthful habit 
of pacing the floor for half an hour daily, with a 
book upon the head, under rigid maternal dis¬ 
cipline. Another traditional method is to insist 
that the damsel shall sit erect, without leaning 
against the chair, for a certain number of hours 
daily ; and Sir Walter Scott says that his mother, 
in her eightieth year, took as much care to avoid 
giving any support to her back as if she had been 
still under the stern eye of Mrs. Ogilvie, her early 
teacher. Such simple methods may not be 
enough to check diseased curvatures or inequal¬ 
ities when already formed : these are best met by 
Ling’s system of medical gymnastics, or “ move¬ 
ment-cure,” as applied by Dr. Lewis, Dr. Taylor, 
and others. 

The ordinary gymnastic apparatus has also 
been employed extensively by women, and that 
very successfully, wherever the exercises have 
been systematically organized, with agreeable 
classes and competent teachers. If the gymna¬ 
sium often fails to interest girls as much as boys, 
it is probably from deficiency in these respects — 
and also because the female pupils, beginning on 
a lower plane of strength, do not command so 
great a variety of exercises, and so tire of the 
affair more readily. But hundreds, if not thou¬ 
sands, of American women have practiced in 
these institutions during the last ten years — 
single establishments in large cities having some¬ 
times several hundred pupils — and many have 
attained a high degree of skill in climbing, vault¬ 


ing, swinging, and the like ; nor can I find that 
any undue proportion of accidents has occurred. 
Wherever Dr. Lewis’ methods have been intro¬ 
duced, important advantages have followed. He 
has invented an astonishing variety of games and 
well-studied movements—with the lightest and 
cheapest apparatus, balls, bags, rings, wands, 
wooden dumb-bells, small clubs, and other in¬ 
strumentalities—which are all gracefully and 
effectually used by his classes, to the sound of 
music, and in a way to spare the weakest when 
lightly administered, or to fatigue the strongest 
when applied in force. Being adapted for united 
use by both sexes, they make more thorough 
appeal to the social element than the ordinary 
gymnastics ; and evening classes, to meet several 
evenings in a week, have proved exceedingly 
popular in some of our towns. These exercises 
do not require fixed apparatus or a special hall. 
For this and other reasons they are peculiarly 
adapted for use in schools, and it would be well 
if they could be regularly taught in our normal 
institutions. Dr. Lewis himself is now training 
regular teachers to carry on the same good work, 
and his movement is undoubtedly the most im¬ 
portant single step yet taken for the physical 
education of American women. 

There is withal a variety of agreeable minor 
exercises, dating back farther than gymnastic 
professors, which must not be omitted. Archery, j 
still in fashion in England, has never fairly taken j 
root among us, and seems almost hopeless : the j 
clubs formed for its promotion die out almost as j 
speedily as cricket-clubs, and leave no trace j 
behind 5 though this may not always be. Bowl- j 
ing and billiards are, however, practiced by lady < 
amateurs, just so far as they find opportunity, j 
which is not very far ; desirable public or private 
facilities being obtainable by few only, except at j 
the summer watering-places. Battledoor-and- \ 
shuttlecock seems likely to come again into favor, j 
and that under eminent auspices : Dr. Windship j 
holding it in high esteem, as occupying the mind 
while employing every part of the body, harmo¬ 
nizing the muscular system, giving quickness to 
eye and hand, and improving the balancing 
power. The English, who systematize all amuse¬ 
ments so much more than we, have developed 
this simple entertainment into several different 
games, arduous and complicated as their games 
of ball. The mere multiplication of the missiles 
also lends an additional stimulus, and the statistics 
of success in this way appear almost fabulous. 

A zealous English battledoorean informs me that 
the highest scores yet recorded in the game are as 
follows : five thousand strokes for a single shut¬ 
tlecock, five hundred when employing two, one 
hundred and fifty with three, and fifty-two when 
four airy messengers are kept flying simultane¬ 
ously. 

It may seem trivial to urge upon rational beings 
the use of a shuttlecock as a duty 5 but this is 
surely better than that one’s health should 
become a thing as perishable, and fly away as 
easily. There is no danger that our educational 
systems will soon grow too careless of intellect 
and too careful of health. Reforms, whether in 
physiology or in smaller things, move slowly, 
when prejudice or habit bars the way. Baris is 
the headquarters of medical science; yet in 


, Paris, to this day, the poor babies in the great r ) 
hospital of La Maternite are so tortured in tight v> 
swathings that not a limb can move. Progress is 
not in proportion to the amount of scientific 
knowledge on deposit in any country, but to the 
extent of its diffusion. No nation in the world 
grapples with its own evils so promptly as ours. 

It is but a few years since there was a general 
croaking about the physical deterioration of 
young men in our cities—and now already the 
cities and the colleges are beginning to lead the 
rural districts in this respect. The guaranty of 
reform in American female health is to be found 
in the growing popular conviction that reform is 
needed. The community is tired of the reproaches 
of foreigners, and of the more serious evils of 
homes desolated by disease, and lives turned to 
tragedies. Morbid anatomy has long enough 
served as a type of feminine loveliness ; our 
polite society has long enough been a series of 
soirees of incurables. Health is coming into 
fashion. A mercantile parent lately told me that 
already in his town, if a girl could vault a five- 
barred gate, her prospects for a husband were 
considered to be improved ten per cent. ; and 
every one knows that there is no meter of public 
sentiment so infallible as the stock-market. Now 
that the country is becoming safe, we must again 
turn our attention to the health of our girls. 
Unless they are healthy, the country is not safe. 
Nowhere can their physical condition be so im¬ 
portant as in a republic. The utmost attention 
w r as paid to the bodily training of Victoria, be¬ 
cause she was to be a queen and the mother of 
kings. By the theory of our government, however 
imperfectly applied as yet, this is the precise 
position of every Ameriean girl. Voltaire said 
that the fate of nations had often depended on the 
gout of a prime-minister ; and the fate of our in¬ 
stitutions may hang on the precise temperament 
which our next President shall have inherited 
from his mother. 


CAN A LAW OF NATURE BE 
VIOLATED ? 

The following discussional articles have re¬ 
cently appeared in the Mariettian, published in 
Marietta, Pa., on this interesting subject : 

BREAKING LAWS. 

When Dr. Trail, in his lectures, last summer, 
declared that it was absurd to say that man could 
break a law of God or of Nature, and ridiculed 
the idea of violating the law of an omnipotent 
Being, I supposed his hearers would look on it 
as a hypercritical whim of the speaker. But I 
find, by a debate which was held in our Literary 
Society, on the 3d inst., that his declaration is be¬ 
lieved by some of our citizens, and defended as a 
philosophical truth, and as strictly and philolog- 
ically correct—and that all who speak of break¬ 
ing or violating law, utter what is false and 
absurd. 

Unwilling to give up a “ form of sound words,” 
heretofore deemed correct by all writers and 
speakers of our language, or to be considered as 
an utterer of false and foolish sentiments, I beg 
leave to offer a few remarks in your columns, 
showing the proper meaning and best and gen¬ 
eral usage of the phrases in question. 

Of course, no one uses the words “ break,” 
“ transgress,” “ violate,” or their equivalents, 
when applied to laws or commands of God, in 
the sense of “ abrogate,” “ annul,” “ nullify,” or 
“ repeal,” which is only one sense of the many in 
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which some of these words are used. By refer¬ 
ring to any of the dictionaries in common use, it 
will be seen that these words have many mean¬ 
ings, and that among these meanings is that of 
disobeying, or acting contrary to, the injunctions 
of law. 

The authorities and examples I shall adduce 
are from authorities not in such common use 
(except the Bible), and interesting from their 
rarity or quaintness and antiquity. 

Richardson’s Dictionary, after giving the vari¬ 
ous definitions of the meaning of - the word 
“ break,” says : “ This word is of most universal 
application (metaphorical or literal) to any 
separation ; particularly when made with sud¬ 
denness, violence, injury.” 

Again : “ Adultery, in our old writers, is called 
spouse-breach as in WicliPs translation of 
Matt. xii. : “ Whiche answerede and saide to 
hem, An yvel kindrede and a spouse-breker 
sekith a tokene, and a tokene schal not be geven 
to it, but the tokene of Jonas the profete.” 

Among the instances given by Richardson are 
the following from old English writers : 

To brek* ya trewe covenant, the kyne: was loth thereto, 

And nathless ys conaeyl hym gef that he moste yt nede 
do.” R. Gloucester, p. 250. 

44 Therefore he that brekith oon of these leeste 
mandement.is and techith thus men, schal be 
clepid the leest in the rewme of hevenes.”— 
Wicklif, Matt. v. 19. 

** Whosoever breaketh one of these commaunde¬ 
ments, and teacheth men so, he shall be called 
the lest in the kyngdome of heaven.” — Bible of 
1551, Matt. v. 19. 

And breakers of the lawe, sothe to sain, 

And likerou9 fi.lke, after that they been dede, 

Sh Ml whirl about ye worlde, alway in paine 
Till many a world be passed. Chaucer. 

44 As thou seest blessynges, or cursynges fol- 
lowe the breakyng , or keepyng of the law of 
Moyses ; euen so naturally do the blessynges or 
cursings folio we the breakyng or keeping of the 
law of nature, out of which spryng all our tem¬ 
poral laws.” — Tyndall's Works , p. 10 . 

Under the word “ violate ,” Richardson gives the 
following examples : 

“ They saw the dumme beaste myght lawfully 
bee drawen out of the hole, leste it shoulde 
peryshe, without any violacion or breache of the 
Sabbath ; and would in no wyse see, that it was 
like law full to prouyde for marines heaithe upon 
the same day.”— Udal. on Mark iii. 

“ Notwithstanding a grieuous penaltie of money 
being imposed upon the violaters of the same 
statute. ”— IiackluyVs Voyages. 

“ When anything may be either done, or not 
done, equally without the violation of truth, that 
thing is indifferent.”— Wollaston's Religion of 
Nature. 

“ How do they then challenge and object 
against Providence, and think neither God nor 
man severe enough, in punishing the violators of 
right and truth!” — Clarke on the Evidences. 

Our Common Version of the Bible furnishes \ 
many instances of the common use (and meaning) \ 
of the words “ break,” “ transgress,” “ violate,” j 
and their derivatives, as applied to command- 5 
ment and law. We give a few. 

Ezra ix. 14 — Should we again break thy com- \ 
mandments, etc. 

Psalm lxxxix. 31—If they break my statutes 
(which ise xplained by the parallelism following), j 
and keep not my commandments. 

Matt. v. 19 — Whosoever, therefore, shall break \ 
one of these least commandments, etc. 

Rom. ii. 23—Thou that makest thy boast of the 
law, through breaking the law dishonorest thou - 
God ? ' 

Rom. ii. 25—But if thou be a breaker of the 
law, thy circumcision is made uncircumcision. ] 

Ezek. xxii. 26—Her priests have violated my 
law, and have profaned my holy things. 

Zepb. iii. 4—Her priests have polluted the 
sanctuary, they have done violence to the law. 

Psalm exix. 126 — It is time for thee, Lord, to 
work ; for they have made void thy law. 

For instances of “ transgress,” etc., See Num. ) 



xiv. 41 ; Deut. xxvi. 13 ; Isa. xxiv. 5 ; Dan. ix. 
11 ; Matt. xv. 3 ; Jno. vii. 23 ; Jas. ii. 8, 11 : 
1 John iii. 4. ’ ’ 

But it is needless to quote more The phrases 
in question are found in every writer of the lan¬ 
guage, and to strike them out would riddle our 
entire literature 5 and to fill the gaps with such 
substitutes as are proposed, would change, not 
only our forms of expression, but also of thought 
and feeling. For the same reasons such phrases 
as “ Sabbath-breaker,” “law-breaker,” “viola¬ 
tions of honor, honesty, truth, right,” etc., would 
have to be omitted. And for similar reasons, 
the ordinary inquiries as to health, the hour, and 
many other common and domestic phrases, must 
follow ; and cumbrous, circumlocutory, and pe¬ 
dantic forms of expression take their place. 

The truth is, words are designed and used to 
express ideas and feelings , whether of fancy or 
fact, of imagination or reality, of poetry or prose. 
And to confine us to words which express that 
which is strictly, literally, and philosophically 
true, would banish all secondary and accommo¬ 
dated meanings of words—all metaphors and 
poetic figures— all descriptions of the seeming , as 
of the rising and setting (aud other appearances 
and movements) of the sun, moon, stars, and 
other heavenly bodies. 

But in reference to laws, natural and moral, 
there can be no doubt that the secondary if not 
the primary meaning and usage of the words 
“ break,” “ violate,” “ transgress,” etc., are 
proper in speaking of disobedience to them. 

A. B. G. 

“BREAKING LAWS.” 

To tiie Editor of “ The Mariettian” : Under 
the above caption I find, in your issue of last 
week, over the signature of “ A. B. G..” which I 
interpret. Rev. A. B. Grosh, an article which 
opens with an allusion to myself in the following 
words : 

“ When Dr. Trail, in his lectures last summer, 
declared that it was absurd to say that man 
could break a law of God or of Nature, I sup¬ 
posed his hearers would look upon it as a hyper¬ 
critical whim of the speaker.” 

After reading his long article carefully through, 
I am as much puzzled to understand what the 
learned gentleman is really driving at, as he is 
obviously muddled with the difficult task of dis¬ 
paraging what he admits to be true. Every one 
of his long list of dictionary definitions and 
Scripture quotations is an illustration of my argu¬ 
ment ; and were it not for the second part of the 
first paragraph of my critic’s exordium, I should 
not have suspected there was any difference be¬ 
tween us so far as any philosophical principle is 
involved. But A. B. G. continues : 

“ But I find by a debate which was held in our 
Literary Society on the 3d inst., that his declara¬ 
tion is believed by some of our citizens and 
defended as a philosophical truth.” 

If A. B. G.’s words have any meaning, he is in 
issue with me on the philosophical question in¬ 
volved, and not merely on the use or misuse of 
language. I certainly can not understand the 
word “ but” to imply anything but his objection 
to and dissent from the doctrine I advanced 

Now 1 regard the doctrine that a law of nature 
cau not be violated nor broken as an important 
practical truth, whose recognition lies at the very 
foundation of a knowledge of the relations of 
living and dead matter, and as affording the only 
basis for a true medical science and a successful 
Healing Art. Those of your readers who heard 
me will recollect that I discussed this subject 
purely as a philosophical problem, and the appli¬ 
cation which I then made of the theory which I 
advocated, as A. B. G. must remember, was a 
refutation of the doctrines entertained by med¬ 
ical men, that nature had provided remedies for 
diseases, or a “law of cure.”' I argued that 
nature had provided no remedies for diseases 
whatever ; that there was no law of cure in all 
the universe, and that the only condition of re¬ 
covery was obedience to physical law. 

Whether my position is a “hypercritical whim” 


or a philosophical truth I will now proceed to 
show, and the only witness I will call to the 
stand is A. B. G. himself. Ten lines on from his 
opening paragraph he says : 

“ Of course, no one uses the words 1 break,’ 
4 transgress,’ ‘ violate,’ or their equivalents, when 
applied to the commands of God, in the sense of 
4 abrogate,’ 4 annul,’ 4 nullify,’ or 4 repeal.’ ” 

Precisely so, Mr. A. B. G., this is a matter “ of 
course,” then why that “but,” which buts the 
objection to the philosophical truth, in the third 
sentence of your article? If you are only con¬ 
tending for the propriety of the ordinary ex¬ 
pressions, why suggest a “ but,” as to the truth 
of the philosophy ? If you really mean to dispute 
the “philosophical truth,” why not meet the 
issue directly with facts, arguments, and logic, 
instead of compiling a whole column of irrelevant 
quotations ? I never like to have an opponent, 
nor even a coadjutor, on both sides of a question ; 
nor in this awkward and perplexing state of 
betweenity. 

I can see no end, aim, purpose, object, nor 
animus to his formidable parade of the “ form of 
sound words,” unless it be to display the exten¬ 
sive reading and philological lore of the author ; 
and this, though very well done, might have been 
still better accomplished, had these evidences of 
scholarship been presented as illustrations of the 
philosophical truth which he admits, instead of 
evidences that my declaration was a “hyper¬ 
critical whim.” 

Says A. B. G., after filling a column with 
quotations to prove what no one ever thought of 
disputing : 

“ The truth is, words are designed and used to 
express ideas and feelings , whether of fancy or 
fact, of imagination or reality, of poetry or prose. 
And to confine us to words to express that which 
is strictly,, literally, and philosophically true, 
would banish all secondary and accommodated 
meaning of words—all metaphors and poetic 
figures—all descriptions of the seeming , as of the 
rising and setting (and other appearances and 
movements) of the sun, moon, stars, and other 
heavenly bodies.” 

True as preaching. But who has proposed to 
curb fancy, cripple imagination, banish metaphor, 
and turn all poetry into prose, by disusing all 
figurative expressions? For one I plead not 
guilty I only ask that we do not mistake the 
fiction for the fact, the seeming for the real, the 
metaphorical expression and poetic figures for 
scientific statements and philosophical formu¬ 
laries. 

I do not object to a person, though he be a 
professor of Astronomy, using the phrase “ the 
sun rises but if in teaching the fundamental 
premises of Astronomy, or in making a text-book 
for schools, he should assert that, “ the sun rises in 
the east every morning soon after daylight, and 
travels around the earth once in 24 hours,” the 
merest tyro in the science might accuse him of 
uttering nonsense. And let me say to A. B. G. 
that, however tolerable and desirable the accom¬ 
modated meaning of words may be for other 
purposes, it has no place in science. 

. 10 make an application of these 44 hypercrit¬ 
icisms ’ to the subjects which I assume to teach, 

I do not object to such phrases as “ catching 
cold “ being attacked with rheumatism 
“ struck with apoplexy having a “ course of 
the measles ;” a “ turn of sick-headache a 
“ touch of the cholera ;” or a “ run of the fever,” 
as merely figurative expressions to indicate par¬ 
ticular manifestations of morbid action. But 
when the doctrine is seriously entertained and 
taught in medical schools as a philosophical 
truth, that disease is a thing, an actual entity, a 
something foreign to and outside of the living 
organism, which seats itself in, makes an impres¬ 
sion on, or runs through the system, thus adopting 
the figurative expressions as literal truth, it is 
time to correct the error by referring back to 
first principles— the laws of nature themselves. 

We are taught in the text-books of medical 
schools, that disease is the result of violated law 
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—the penalty for transgressing the laws of life ; 
and the doctor is called in to mend , as it were, 
the broken law, by drugging aud dosing away 
the penalty. Now if people fully understood the 
laws of life—that all of nature’s laws—like the 
attributes of Deity, are eternal and immutable ; 
that they can neither be broken nor mended, 
neither damaged nor repaired ; that they were 
made to be obeyed, and will be obeyed ; and 
that all evil results from the misuse, or misappli- 
cation, or misrelation of things, then, instead of j other vices? ( 8 ) 
sending for an apothecary doctor to poison them 
because they are sick, they would employ a pro¬ 
fessor of hygiene to lead them into obedience. 

The worst of all the false theories of disease is 
found in the vague notion that, as “ sin is the 
transgression of the law,” the sinner may be 
saved, by applying a remedy to the penalty. 

Nor would I object to such expressions, being 
applied to the effects of medicines, as “ calomel 
ads on the liver “ opium makes an impression 
on the brain “ alcohol augments the vital 
energies ;” “ tobacco (which I hope A. B G. 
does not use) exercises an affinity for the salivary 
glands,” etc., if these phrases were not under¬ 
stood literally by the medical profession. But 
for this reason I object to them most decidedly, 
for they imply the very opposite of the truth. It 
is a law of nature that living matter acts upon 
dead matter ; but the whole theory and practice 
of medicine of all the drug schools are founded 
on the false notion that dead matter acts upon 
the living. Nor can I see how the error of the 
medical profession, and this almost universal 
belief on the part of the people, can ever be cor¬ 
rected, and the true system of the Healing Art 
established among men, until the public mind is 
made to recognize the great primary truth, that 
disobedience to law is attended with evils as a 
necessary consequence ; that all laws will be ful¬ 
filled ; that no law can' be violated, broken, an¬ 
nulled, suspended, or repealed ; that penalties and 
not remedies are provided for disobedience to 
law ; and that he who undertakes to violate or 
disregard any law of nature, will liud himself 
damaged just in proportion to his vain attempt. 

R. T. Trall. 


by the pharmacological processes while we are 
flooded with the verified statements of the resur¬ 
rected ? 

Why did not Dr. Windship, the Boston boaster, 
flourish on vegetable diet? ( 2 ). 

If animal food is so destructive of man’s health, 
happiness, and virtue, why did the Lord introduce 
it to Noah as an article of diet ? Should not the 
first command have been, “ Thou shalt not eat ; 
flesh,” thus delivering him from temptations to : 


years. They went into a calculation as to the num¬ 
ber of days, hours and minutes he had lived, and the 
amount of whisky and cigars he had consumed ; 
and the result is appended. He had lived 25,550 
days, 613,200 hours, and 36,792,000 minutes. 
Having ascertained that he commenced to drink 
and smoke at 15 years of age, and that he consid¬ 
ered he had averaged two glasses of whisky and 
two cigars per diem ever since, it was developed 




I have been told that the use of bathing is in ; that he had uscd those for 2 0,075 days, in which 
its keeping the pores of the skin open, giving free > J 

passage to the waste matter of the system. 

Would a person who sweats freely almost every 
day receive much benefit by bathing ? ( 4 ) 

If salt is not good, let us have some evidence of 
the fact. Why is it that so much of nature runs 
rampant after it? Why so bountifully provided 
in nature the world over? ( 6 ) 

How is it ascertained that one kind of food is a 
longer or shorter time in digesting than an¬ 
other? (•) 

It seems to be a common opinion, that those 
articles of food which are longest in digesting \ ritory. He took things coolly, however, and 
are the most unwholesome. I should judge dif- $ fumed and smiled as of yore. 

ferently. What say you ? ( 7 ) Remarkable Works op Human Labor. —Nine- 

Dr. A. delivered a course of lectures on Anat- > 

omy, Physiology, and Hygiene. He recom- j ve ^ was ^ ml ' es l° n g> 8 wide, and 40 miles 
mended frequent bathing, a sparing use of meat. \ round, with a wall 100 feet high, and thick enough 
He “ never knew a strict vegetarian who was not g f or three chariots abreast. Baqylon was 50 miles 


5 he had consumed 40,150 drinks (and the same 
i number of cigars), which, allowing 70 drinks to 
| the gallon, gave 669 gallons, or about 11 hogs- 
; heads, at 60 gallons to the hhd. The gross cost 
5 to him, of liquors and cigars, had been $4,015, 
\ which would have purchased about 3,200 acres 
< of land, at the government price of $1 25 per 
\ acre ; and rather astonished him by the informa- 
j tion of the extent to which he had absorbed ter- 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

From Wayne County, N. Y., we have the follow¬ 
ing : 

I have lately become one of the readers of 
your Journal; have become considerably inter¬ 
ested in what I have read, and have a desire to 
know more on certain points. As it is taken for 
granted on all hand9 that an editor knows all 
things, has got the documents to prove all things, 
and the patience to endure all things, I augur that 
he may be bored with impunity to any extent de¬ 
sirable. 

Some years since I heard of dainty persons who 
preferred to digest their own corn aud potatoes, 
and delighted in the prime flavor of those articles, 
eschewing a second 'mouthed in the shape of pork 
and beef; to all of which I have no objections. 

“ Let every one be fully persuaded in his own 
mind ” What is one man’s meat is another’s 
poison. As near as I can find out, those persons 
benefited by a purely vegetable diet, have been, 
like the Dutchman who had the “ rheumatiz,” 

“ enjoying very poor health.” Finding themselves 
benefited by a change of diet, they sought to make 
a virtue of their necessities, and claimed that they 
were practicing a great reformatory measure 
which should be adopted by all mankind. 

“ Misery loves company”—true as trite. 

Has abstinence from animal food proved as 
beneficial to the robust as to the sickly? (*) 

We do not doubt the stories told by invalids of j 
their miraculous salvation by the use of water 
and a vegetable diet. We do not believe that 
persons would come from the borders of the 
grave to humbug and deceive us. 

How can we doubt the equally astonishing cures 


a hog.” What are your observations on that ? ( 8 ) 

S. 

We should have supposed that our correspond¬ 
ent had not long been one of our readers, if he 
had not so stated ; if he had, he would not have 
found it necessary to ask questions which have been 
repeatedly answered in our columns. We trust 
on this account to be excused from entering into 
any extensive replies at this time, preferring that 
our friend will take the trouble to examine, at 
large, works in which he will find the information 
he seems to desire. 

We would say, then, in reply to his inquiries : 

1 As there is greater difference between a per¬ 
fectly healthy man and a sick one than between 
the first and one in what our friend would call a 
robust man, the beneficial results to the sick man 
would be more marked. We take the broad 
ground, that no eater of meats and gross food 
generally, can by any possibility be perfectly 
healthy. 

2. Not being acquainted with Mr. Windship’s 
personal habits, we are not competent to answer. 

3. See the question fully discussed in Graham’s 
“Philosophy of Sacred History.” 

4. Yes—to get of the effete matter deposited on 
the surface, if for nothing else. 

5. Salt is not food—no particle of it goes to 
the formation of any of the animal tissues. 

6. By experiments. 

7. The time of digestion does not designate the 
amount of nutritious properties in different articles 
of food. 

8. Dr. A. must have been as unfortunate in his 
choice of associates as he is unhappy in the 
choice of his language. 



Statistics for Drinkers. —Gentlemen, politi¬ 
cians, and others, “ who drink their whisky regu¬ 
larly and vote the ticket occasionally,” will see, in 
the following, how much they can put down in a 
lifetime. A party of gentlemen, meeting at a club¬ 
house in Washington a few evenings since, turn¬ 
ed the conversation on the age of one of those 
present, when he pleaded guilty to about seventy 


within the walls, which were 75 feet thick, and 
100 high, with 100 brazen gates. The temple of 
Diana, at Ephesus was 420 feet to the support of 
the roof. It was 100 years in building. The lar¬ 
gest of the pyramids is 481 feet high, and 653 on 
the sides; its base covers eleven acres. The 
stones are about 60 feet in lengthy and the layers 
are 208. It employed 330,000 men in building. 
The labyrinth in Egypt contains 300 chambers 
and 12 halls. Thebes, in Egypt, presents ruins 
27 miles round, and 100 gates. Carthage was 29 
miles round. Athens was 25 miles round, and 
contained 359,000 citizens and 400,000 slaves. 
The temple of Delphoswas so rich in donations that 
it was plundered of $50,000,000, and Nero car¬ 
ried away from it 200 statues. The walls of 
Rome were 13 miles round. 

Depth of Different Seas.— In the neighbor¬ 
hood of the continents the seas are often shallow ; 
thus, the Baltic Sea has a depth of only 120 feet 
between the coasts of Germany and those of Swe¬ 
den. The Adriatic, between Venice and Trieste, 
has a depth of only 130 feet. Between France 
and England, the greatest depth does not exceed 
300 feet, while southwest of Ireland it suddenly 
sinks 2 ; 000 feet. The seas in the south of Europe 
are much deeper than the preceding. The west¬ 
ern basin of the Mediterranean seems to be very 
deep. In the narrowest part of the Straits of 
Gibraltar it is not more than 1,000 feet below the 
surface. A little farther toward the east, the 
depth falls to 3,000 feet, and at the south coast of 
Spain to nearly 6,000 feet. On the northwest of 
Sardinia, bottom has not been found at the depth 
of nearly 6,800 feet. 

The Origin of Pianos. —The piano-forte, that 
favorite parlor instrument, now considered an al¬ 
most indispensable article in every family that 
can purchase it, was invented by J. C. Schroder, 
of Dresden, in 1717. The square piano was made 
first by Fredica, an organ builder of Saxony, 
about 1758. Piano fortes were made in London 
by M. Zumpic, a German, 1766. The manufac¬ 
ture of this instrument was commenced in this 
country since the openingof the present century. 
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GOOD-HUMORED BABIES. 

Such are the babies of Amsterdam. They 
"will not cry, even if an experimenting traveler 
gives them a pinch ; and their mothers are no 
less placid. “ I was much struck,” says a corre¬ 
spondent of the Boston Transcript , writing from 
Amsterdam, “ with the chattering of the femi¬ 
nine portion of the community. Yet, from the 
lips of certain silver-voiced, bright-eyed demoi¬ 
selles dwelling in this Venice of the North, the 
gutturals come somewhat shorn of their uncouth¬ 
ness, though the pebbles are hardly changed into 
pearls. 

From dusk until eleven o’clock, the streets 
swarm with people in picturesque costumes. The 
extraordinary crowd of females, with smart caps 
worn as bonnets, is really quite remarkable, and 
the whole population seems to be abroad. The 
great number of infants which one sees carried 
about in the arms of servant-maids is also sur¬ 
prising. Where they all come from and whither 
they are going, is difficult to tell. They are tho 
most phlegmatic, contented, independent-looking 
little creatures on the fa-;e of the globe. They look 
about them as they are carried along the streets, as 
if they had been perfectly familiar for centuries 
with everything they see. A nursery-maid must 
think them the model babies of Christendom. I be- 
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THE NUMBER HOLDS GOOD! 

Dear Teacuer : A little while after I had the 
talk, or “ preaching,” to that “ twenty-five,” an 
account of which I gave you, I was asked to have 
a similar one, in another school-house—the little 
red one, in which, in babyhood, “ I sat on a bench 
and read A.” 

But the women wanted the talk to be given to 
them alone ; and as the men were very busy with 
their planting, I had an audience of women— 
twenty-five, including a year-old baby in the 
arms of one of them. I judge it to have been a 
talk profitable to some of them—I do not know 
whom. 

A SUNNY HEART. 

Speaking of mental influences, as healing 
measures, I besought them to keep their hearts 
sunny. They replied : One might, perhaps, if he 
could stop thinking. And a lady, rather depressed 
in spirits, asked, “ How can one keep cheerful ?” 

Now, best Teacher, did you ever feel the need 
of wisdom from God ? And when it came, did it 
not leave this impression ? Receive the sorrows 
and trials of life as lessons from God. Study 
them, to learn by the disregard of what laws they 
are brought upon you. Then, give up your will; 
and with a quiet trust in the operations of his 
providence, wait for the manifestations of God’s 
will. Lay your plans before Him ; carry your 
wishes to Him ; submit your whole being ; then 
you will be hopeful and serene—happy. Then 
you will realize your desires ; the end you would 
reach will be attained sooner than it could have 
been had your plans succeeded, and in a better 
way. 

When the life is righteous and the heart hum¬ 
ble, resting on God, one must be happy. So, 
dear Teacher, may all your pupils keep sunny 
hearts. Huldah Allen, M.D. 


lieve they never cry. With a view to test their 
composure, and as a physiological experiment, I 
pinched several of them as I passed them in the 
crowd, but I might as well have pinched one of the 
countless windmills that are eternally moving 
their long arms in every direction. One of them 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 

Of all the gratifications human nature can 
enjoy, and of all the delight it is formed to im¬ 
part, none is equal to that which springs from a 
long tried and mutual affection. The happiness 


slightly yawned, the others merely gazed placidly whic h arises from conjugal felicity is capable of 
at me, but made no sign. \ withstanding the attacks of time, grows vigorous 

I shall never see an American infant in a state $ ln a ge, and animates the heart with pleasure and 
of mental excitement without thinking of these $ delight, when the vital fluid can scarcely force a 
• inestimable treasures. One reason of the good s passage through it. 
temper displayed by Young Holland is, that he $ ^o man ever prospered in the world without 
spends so much of his time in the open air. $ tke consent and co-operation of his wife, let him 
From the time an infant U a month old, it is $ be ever 80 frugal, industrious, or successful; and 
taken out every fine day, with as much regularity J ^ avails nothing if she is unfaithful to this trust, 
as the nursery clock permits. Blessed is the open j or P r °fusely squanders in pleasure or dissipation 
\ air! J those sums which toil and application gained. 

$ But if she unites in mutual endeavors, or rewards 


Reading for Amusement.— Dr. Dewey has, in the i ^is tabor with an endearing smile, with what con- 
Christian Examiner, some just remarks on the dis- $ fidence will he resort to his merchandise or his 
tinction between reading for mere entertainment 5 farm—fly over lands — sail upon the sea — meet 
or amusement, and reading for improvement. “ I J difficulty and encounter dangers — if he knows 
do not know what a man is thinking about,” he 5 that it is not spending his strength in vain, but 
says, “ who never makes any distinction here ; who S that his labor will be rewarded by the sweets of 
never conceives that he has anything to do with j home ? How delightful it is to have a friend to 
the wonderful faculty of thought but to amuse it. $ cheer, and a companion to soothe the solitary 
An ordinarily industrious man feels obliged, in $ hours of grief and pain! Solitude and disap- 
common decency, to proportion his recreation to S pointment enter into the history of any man’s 
his business, and it is indecent for an intellectual J life, and he is but half provided for his voyage 
being to give up all his hours for mental culture $ w ho finds but an associate for happy hours, 
to mere entertainment.” Hence he lays it down | while, for months of darkness, no sympathizing 
as a rule, that every person desirous of strength- J partner is prepared. 

ening his or her mind, should, from time to time, S Prudence and foresight can neither ward off 
read some hard book — that is, some book which \ the stroke of disease nor prevent the calamities 
will demand close attention, and thoroughly ex- $ which are ordained by Heaven. Affluence can 
ercise the reasoning faculty. So discursive and J not purchase a relief from pain, nor wealth cool 
dissipating, as we may say, are our modern habits \ a fever in the blood. The best endowment is a 
of reading, and, indeed, our general range of \ heart ready to sympathize, and a life that is ab- 
modern literature, that we are quite inclined to $ solutely bound up in his. As enjoyment derives 
agree with the Doctor, that it would be the best J additional relish from anticipation, so 


thing that could happen to many minds among us, 
to be rigidly shut up for two or three months 
to a single wise book, and thus be obliged to study 
one thing. So much news-reading, story-reading, 
and reading for the mere luxury of reading, as is 
practiced by our people, is about as bad as no 
reading at all. It is distracting, dissipating, and 
enervating to the mind. It is like a tree growing 
all to bark, or all to leaves, to insure its top¬ 
pling over by its own weight, for the lack of the 
solid timber to give it support. 

Calculations based upon the most authentic 


loses the poignancy of its barb 
formed for sympathetic kindness. 


misery 
in the bosom 


Be Gentlemen at Home. —There are few fam¬ 
ilies, we imagine, anywhere, in which love is not 
abused as furnishing a license for impoliteness. 

A husband, or father, or brother will speak harsh 
words to those that he loves the best, and to those 
who love him the best, simply because the security 
returns have established that since the introduc- 1 °f love and fa mily pride keeps him from getting 
tion of railways into France there has been only j k * a kead broken. It is a shame that a man will 
one traveler killed outright in every 2.000,000 of \ s P eak more impolitely at times to his wife or 
passengers, and there has been only one traveler j s * s * :er ^ban he would dare to any other female, 
wounded in every 500,000 passengers. What j except a low.and vicious one. It is thus that the 
was the ratio of such casualties in the gold old i holiest affections of a man s nature prove to be a 
times of slow traveling ? Why, when the dili- j ^ eaker protection to a woman in the family circle 
gences were in use, there was on an average of i ^ an ^he restraints of society, and that a woman 
ten years one killed of every 356,000 travelers by j a 8ua Uy is indebted for the kindest politeness of 
these vehicles, and one wounded in every 30,000. ! * ® to th ose not belonging to her own household. 

It seems, also, that in France, where every care j mgs. oug t not so to be. The man who, be- 
is taken to prevent timid dowagers, nervous ren- \ cav * s ® 1 W1 no * e resented, inflicts his spleen 
tiers , and fast young people getting into danger J aad bad temper upon those of his hearth-stone, 

is a small coward and a very mean man. Kind 
words are the circulating medium between true 
gentlemen and true ladies at home, and no polish 
exhibited in society can atone for the harsh lan- 

... - v . — .— - — s guage and disrespectful treatment too often in- , . 

Duchy of Baden there has been but one killed in \ dulged in between those bound together by God's M 
every 17 500.000 of travelers, and only one woun- v own ties of blood, and the still more sacred bonds 
ded in 1,200,000. ‘ J 11 ° 


at stations, the results have been less favorable 
than in Belgium, where only one has been killed 
in 9.000 000 of travelers, and one wounded in 
2,000,000. Against railway accidents one ought 
to be able to insure his life and limbs at a very 
small figure in Germanv. In Prussia and the 
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of conjugal love. 
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POWER OF KINDNESS. 

There are moments in the lives of many un¬ 
fortunate men, and even of reckless criminals, 
when tender sympathy would save them from 
lives of vice and shame. A London paper gives 
an incident from the lips of an eccentric preacher, 
which is better than any argument: 

A servant of Rev. Rowland Hill very lately 
died, and his master preached his funeral sermon 
to a numerous audience, in the course of which 
he mentioned the following anecdote : 

“ Many persons present were acquainted with 
the deceased, and have had i6 in their power to 
observe his character and conduct. They can 
bear witness that I speak the truth, when 1 assert 
that for a considerable number of years past, he 
has proved himself a perfectly sober, honest, in¬ 
dustrious, and religious man, faithfully perform¬ 
ing, as far as lay in his power, the duties of his 
station in life, and serviug God with constancy 
and zeal; and yet this very man, this virtuous 
and pious man, was once a robbt r on the highway. 
More than thirty years ago he stopped me on the 
high road, and demanded my money. Not at all 
intimidated, I argued with him. I asked him 
what could induce him to pursue so iniquitous a 
course of life. 

‘ I have been a coachman, sir,’ said he, ‘ but 
am now out of place, and not being able to get a 
character, can obtain no employment, and am 
therefore obliged to resort to this means of gain¬ 
ing subsistence.’ 

“ I desired him to call upon me ; he promised 
he would, and kept his word. I talked further 
with him, and offered to take him into my service. 
He consented, and ever since that period he has 
served me faithfully, and not me only, but he has 
faithfully served his God. And instead of having 
finished his life in a public, ignominious manner, 
with a depraved and hardened mind, as he prob¬ 
ably soon would have done, he has died in peace, 
rejoicing in hope, and prepared, we trust, for the 
society of just men made perfect. Till this day, 
this extraordinary occurrence has been confined 
to his breast and mine. 1 have never mentioned 
it even to my dearest friend.” 


[Sept., 


^fiBsorings. 


Transported for Life. —The man who marries 
happily. 

The coat of a horse is the gift of nature. That 
of an ass is often the work of a tailor. 

As a man drinks, he generally grows reckless. 
In his case, the more drams the fewer samples. 

At what time of day was Adam created? A 
little before Eve. 

Sue who marries a man because he is a “ good 
match,” must not be surprised if he turns out a 
“ Lucifer.” 

The young woman who was “ driven to distrac¬ 
tion,” now fears she will have to walk back. 

“ You seem to walk more erect than usual, my 
friend.” “ Yes, 1 have been straitened by cir¬ 
cumstances.” 

An English missionary now in Sumatra lately 
wrote home that he had had the “ satisfaction” 
of examining the oven in which his predecessor 
was baked. 

A schoolmaster, who had an inveterate habit 
, of talking to himself, was asked what motive he 
A could have in doing so. He replied that he had 
two good and substantial reasons. “ In the first 
place, he liked to talk to a sensible man; in the 
next place, he liked to hear a sensible man talk.” 


“ My son,” said an affectionate mother to her 
son (who resided at a distance, and expected in a 
short time to be married), “ you are getting very 
thin.” “ Yes, mother,” he replied, “ I am; when 
I come next, I think you may see my rib.” 

Some Facts about Tobacco. — Rees’ Cyclopedia 
says a drop or two of the oil, placed on the 
tongue of a cat, produces convulsions and death 
in the space of a minute. 

A college of physicians has said, that not less 
than twenty thousand, in our land, died annually 
by the use of this poison. 

Dr. Shew names some eighty diseases, and says 
they may be attributed to tobacco. 

Governor Sullivan says, “ My brother, General 
Sullivan, used snuff, and his snuff lodged him 
prematurely in the grave.” 

Bocarme, of Belgium, was murdered in two 
minutes and a half by a little nicotine, or alkali 
of tobacco. 

Dr. Twitchell believed that sudden deaths and 
tobacco, among men, were usually found together 
and he sustained this opinion by an array of facts 
altogether conclusive. 

Three young men formed a smoking club, and 
they all died within two years of the time they 
formed it. The doctor was asked what they died 
of. He said, “ They were smoked to death.” 

“ A stout heart, a clear conscience never de¬ 
spair !” were the last words ever written by John 
Quincy Adams to his son, Charles F. Adams. 

A Rolling Stone Gathers no Moss. —Well, 
what of that? Who wants to be a mossy old 
stone, away in some damp corner of a pasture, 
where sunshine and fresh air never come, for the 
cows to rub themselves against, and for snails and 
bugs to crawl over, and lor toads to squat under 
among poisonous weeds ? 

It is far better to be a smooth and polished 
stone, rolling along in the brawling stream of 
human life, wearing off the rough corners, and 
! bringing out the firm crystalline structure of the 
■ granite, or the delicate veins of the agate, or the 
! chalcedony, 
j It is this perpetual chafing and rubbing in the 
• whirling current that shows what sort of a grit a 
man is made of, and what use he is good for. The 
/ sandstone and soapstone are soon ground down 
j to sand and mud, but the firm rock is selected for 
< the towering fortress, and the diamond is cut and 
polished for the monarch’s crown. 

; Wonderful Cures. —People generally have but 

\ a very faint idea of the ease with which any per- 
I son can obtain any number of certificates of re¬ 
markable cures, provided they can find persons 
to take their prescriptions. In a great majority 
of cases, persons will get well without any treat¬ 
ment whatever ; but if they take medicine and 
get well they think it must have cured them, and 
will certify accordingly, when the only real 
proof in the case is, that the medicine did not 
kill them. On the other hand, if the medicine 
actually makes them sick, they think it is the 
crisis of the disease ; and if they get well after¬ 
ward they consider it a eure, and give the medi¬ 
cine the credit. So it is dose upon dose ; if the 
patient lives, all is well; if not, “ the Lord’s time 
has come, and blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
j — Living Home. 


'pttial Statius. 


)> 


Improvements made in the machinery for 

manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the subscriber 
by Letters Patent, have enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost wi'bin the reach of all. The 
writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remain* unchanged by years of continued 
use, white the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect uniformity of writing is obtained 
only by the use o< the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
Steel Pen must be often condemned and a new one select¬ 
ed ; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen Is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to *1, according to s'ze, the average wear of every 
one of which will tar outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
"Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, wdi re¬ 
ceive prom >t attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im¬ 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 
Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manu»acturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”— N. Y. 
Tribune. 

“We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time and have always found them the best in¬ 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

Teeth, upon Allen’s system, can. be ob¬ 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By this method the teeth, gums 
roof, and rugae of ihe mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural restoring 

the true expression o^th&ja*«itTrand original contour 
of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphle! may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. J. Allen & Son, 23 Bond Street, New York. 

Union Steam and Water Heating Com¬ 
pany for warming and ventilating public buildings, prl- 
vaie residences, solioo's, greenhouses, etc., with Gold’s 
Improved Patent Union Heater, superior to all others for 
the following reasons: 

1. The atmosphere, when warmed, is not injured. 

This is a consideration of vital importance as regards 

heauh. 

If the atmosphere is more healthful when warmed by 
one apparat-is than by another, it is »n imperative reason - 
why tuat apparatus should be preferred. 

Steam, in th>s heater, at any pressure, is different in its 
results from the same pressure used in any other mode of 
warming by steam, because the exterior of this apparatus 
is heated less inte-.selu by the same pressure of steam 
th.nn is the exterior of any other steam-heating appa¬ 
ratus. 

It stands unrivaled ; for if is infen e h*at that destroys 
the healthful condi ion of the atmosphere , whether it be 
done by steam heat or by the hot air furnace. 

2. This apparatus is more effective as a heater than any 
other, because the current of air passing through it is so 
subdivided that all the air is thoroughly warmed. 

8. It is more compact than any other apparatus. The 
superior steam-generating property of the boiier, and the 
superior heat-imparting construction of the radiating 
portions, reduces the bu k to the lowest limit. 

4. This apparatus is more durable than any other. The 
material of wnich it is composed will not oxidize as read¬ 
ily as other materials used for the purpose. 

5. It takes care of itself, requires iess fuel, and its orig¬ 
inal cost is less than any other steam he tting ap paratus. 

All parts of this apparatus are sduated in ihe basement, 
and fresh warm a r carried to the apartments by flues. 

A superior system of ventilation is introduced into a’l 
buildings warmed with this apparatus. 

Circulars and full information can be obtained at the 
principal office of the Company, No. 634 Broadway, New 


NEW 

Electro-Galvanic Batteries, 

CELEBRATED FOR TUB CURING OF 

NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 

AND SIMILAR DI8EA8ES, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Prices, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 80S Broadway, New York. 
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Water-Cure. - 


67 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK. 

Advertisements intended for this Journal, to ) Movement-Cure in an original and special feature 

„ u 11 i , . ., T» i.,. , i v of this Ios-itu»e. Not only chronic diseases in general, 

secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- ] ^ u t a i 80 Deformi'ies of the Spine, Che-t, and Limbs, and 

fKrt 1Af1 ' - ,u -**- : - ) arrested or defective development, receive their proper 

s Treatment and Cure. The attention of Paralytics , kjv- 
^ leptics, and all afflicted with Nervous diseases of what- 
s ever kind, and especially those suffering from the effects 
j of injudicious ana prolonged Hydropathic treatment, is 
s earnestly invited. Address 
S GEORGE n. TAYLOR, M.D., 

\ 67 West 38th Street, New York. 


fore the 10th of the month previous to the ODe in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms. —Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 

No Advertisement inserted for less thnn One Dollar. 

The Hygienic Institute 


A 

-This y 

uccessful ■ 


The Brooklyn 

Water-Cure is located at Nos. 63 and 65 Columbia Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I. Outside practice attended to both in city > 
and country. _ CHAS. II. SIIEP aRD, M D. $ 

Mrs. Eliza De La Vergne, I 

M.D., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. I; 

------ s 

Dr. Bedortha’s Water-Cure \ 

Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 

Address N. BEDORTHA, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. \ 


Peekskill Water-Cure, 

Conducted by D. A GORTON, M.D., at Peekskill, N.Y. 
Address for Circulars, etc. 

Illinois Water Cure.—Beau- 

tifully located at Peoria, III. Open WiDter and Summer. 
Electro-Chemical Baths used to eliminate mineral drugs 
and all impurities from the system. DR. M. NEYINS. 


The Pittsburg Water-Cure j 

is plea antly located, supplied with abundance of pure, ^ 
soft, spring water, surrounded by the finest scenery—tow- ^ 
ering hdls and undulating valleys-through which flows ^ 
the placid stream of tne lovely Ohio, ana meanders the s 
tortuous path of the “ iron horse.” For a fine lithograph I; 
picture and circular, address ^ 

6-9* DR. W. N. HAMBLETON, Pittsburg, Pa. > 


Elmira 

Cure has nearly completed its tenth year of successful 
operation. During this time thousands have b« en our 
guests, while many homes and hearts have been made 
glad by the return of the sick, restored to health and use¬ 
fulness. Our house is in good repair- bath rooms in fine 
order for the comfort of patients. 

We intend in the future, as in the pa*t, to spare no 
pains to cure the sick under our care. We have now 
been in Water-Cure practice for fftee •• years , and trust 
we have obtained skill by so long experience. 

We are located near the beautiful town of Elmira, con¬ 
taining more than ten thousand inhabitants The Cure 
commands a view of the village, valley, and the beautiful 
^ range of hills beyond. We are far enough from town to 

n -»-, r /a tt 6p o <5 be in tbe countr yi while the village is easy of access. 
JLli* I I l o £ There are fine groves >«d walks back of ibe Cure— bold 
bluffs and deep ravines, making fine shade for summer 
resort. We are in direct railroad communication, east 
and west, north and south—with New York city, Phila¬ 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Niagara Falls. Two 
great thoroughfares cross each oiher here. 

Mrs. Gleason gives her time and skill —earned by many 
jttarsof extensive and succei-sful practice—to the treat¬ 
ment of all the various diseases of h< r sex. 

This Cure having been so long established, having done 
so large a business, havmg a skillful ma'e ana female 
physician in charge, the proprietors feel confident that all 
who may come here for treatment will receive benefit., if 
it is to be had at. any Cure in this country. 

In consideration of the “ hard times," the proprietors 
have concluded to reduce tlieir prices —whereas they 
have been from $7 to $10 per week, so as to range from 
$5 to $10- 

Mrs Gleason lias issued a small pamphlet, entitled 
“ li nts to Patients ” By sending a three- cent st >mp 
they will be sent to any one wishing the same. 

S. O GLE aSON, M.D. 

MRS- R. B. GLEASON, M.D. 
Address S. 0. GLEASON, M.D., Elmira, N. Y. 


AS A SUMMER RESORT. 5 

Many persons have a great antipathy against going to 
a Water-Cure in a large city in the summer, thinking the \ 
air is so oppressive, and the heat so intense, that ihey < 
must suffer in consequence. This would be true of some > 
large inland cities; but New York-situated upon an s 
island, surrounded by broad rivers and bays, and so near \ 
the sea- is remarkable lor its great equanimity of temper- j 
ature. We do not have extremes either of heat or cold. ’ 

Last summer persons came here, in the warmest wea'her, \ 
from Saratoga and fron Sullivan County, who said they ^ 
suffered much less from heat here than in either of those < 
places. Our Location is pleasant, being hut one door ) 
trom St. John’s Park, to which our patients have access at s 
all times, and so near the River and Bay that we get the £ 
benefit of fresh air both from the Water and Lana. < 

The opportunities for riding in the eouniry by stages. ’ 
cars, and omnibuses, and by water, in row, sail, ferry, and \ 
steam boats, and the facilities for taking exrur-ions ) 
and short sea voyages, at a few cents’ expense, are such as 
to afford not only very much pleasure, profit, and amuse¬ 
ment, but to aid very much their recovery to health. 

This In-utution is still the Headquarters of the true 
Hygienic Medical Treatment in this Country. Dr. R. T. 

Trail yet remains as chief Physician and adviser, and will 
be on hand during the coming year to examine and pre¬ 
scribe for patiems as usual. 

Our Bath Arrangements are amply provided with all 
the appliances lor giving every variety of Bath usually 
found in Water-Cures, and in addition we have the Elec¬ 
tro,Thermal, and Vapor Baths, which we find highly ben¬ 
eficial in many cases. Our Water is perfectly soft. 

Our Movement Room. —Many cases are cured in half 
the time with movements that they could be without. Re¬ 
actions after Baths are more pcrfeeijy secured, the circu¬ 
lation is better equalized, congestion of internal organs 
relieved, and all the ramcles, and nerves, and tissues of 
the body are exercised and developed much more rapidly s 
and effectually than they could be without them. ) 

Our Female Department.—T his is now under the > ^ ^ 

especial care of Miss Ellen Higgins, M.D., who devotes \ 10 OUIi OLD XATIENTS AND KRTTriSITK (rT?Ti'T?TTNrn I 
her whole time and attention to our lady patients. She s ^ -L JXiUhiNDOj VT-hEEIING \ 

has had a very extensive practice iu treating all of those ^ Never before in our nrnrMUo , 

difficulties which are peculiar to her sex, ana her success < family as we are having this summer. Notwiths/and? g 
iSiSmSeC^ W n0t SUrpaS8Cd ° y anyleUUalC the loss of our entire Southern custom b? the war"lh5 
P SPERMATORRHEA* of winch we have treated thou- \ ou^himse Kger^^ In 

saudsof eases, we still treat with marked success. Careful nrevtous vear any corresponding month In --- 

“ t.fn knni thli ,, . . .. . / plan and idea of treating the sick, so that if they come to 

“ OiTtt Home o l N — ° T pen J n S. of > l J 8 the y may do so intelligently. Our Home will be open 

ev°?y year slo™ ^have ^en here wf pr^posT^cel^ < -^ e -. w - i “ ter :. Everything about H will be in the 

brate its aumver-ary this year, and we cordially invite so 
many of jou as may feel yourselves at liberty to visit us, 


Living Springs Health Insti¬ 
tution can now claim superiority in grandeur of scen¬ 
ery, purity of mountain air, softness of spring water, with 
the best bathing facilities, and most comfortable building. 

A. SMITH, M.D. 

"W EBNER8VTLLE, Berks Co., Pa. C. SMITH, M.D. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL. 


control ot Diet, judicious applications of Baths, together 
with the Swedish Movements, enable us to control and 
manage many very obstinate cases, thus making success¬ 
ful and permanent cures. 

Surgery.—W« have competent surgeons to perform all 
operations which are considered safe and practical. We 
treat Cancers, Polypus, Fistulas Hip-joint diseases, etc., 
with good success. 

Our Dietary. —For our tables we have the whole New 


and methods of treating the sick. Editing a Healtli jour¬ 
nal, as some of us do, which has a very large circulation, 
going inio all parts of tue country, we wilt gladiy send to 
those who may apply to us, specimen copies of our paper, 
which will lead truu-e who may read it to under.-tand our 


nicest and fittest order for the treatment of our guests, and 
> their restoration to health. 

, - - ' v" * —v v —--*■> ] We also have a series of Health Tracts, which we will 

ofh 68 t^ US Ut ouron lbe flrst day of ) send singly at, the prices named below, or we will mail 

f S ’ f r om * U \’ th ® r i the entire series for fifty cents to whomsoever would like 
institutions, in its manners and methodsof using Hygienic S to peruse them and circulate them. 

... , . ■ - - > agencies; marked as it is by its own distinctiveness, and l 

York Market to select Irom, and we menn to get the best, s successful as we have been in all maiters pertaining to ? 

We have many advantages for Amusements, Lectures, ) G ur welfare, we would very much like to take you by the < 

hand, and express to you our personal regards, while you / 
might spend a day with us very pleasantly, and perhaps ( 
not unprofitably, in discussing the principles we all so i 
dearly love. In order, however, that we may be able to K 
entertain you to our satisfaction, and not to your disc m- / 

\ fort, it is necessiry that we should receive’letters from l 
S you, announcing your intention to visit us on that day, at i 
■ a period not later than the 15th of September. r 

If jou are so situated that you can not visit us and share 
with us in the festivities of the occasion, will you not write l 
to us letters stating not < nly your whereabouts, but telling > 

^ ^ ~\tt ) °f your present conditions in respect to health, the pro- ' 

1 HE (jtRANVILLE Water Cure, \ « ress oftbe Cause in y° ur neighborhoods, your faith, your ; _ __ M 

. \ four dtaappolnt^en^alfddiswmrag'lmenu ^ ^ C « rni ^ E “ 

re 111 ^ sion may he made one of very great interest, and we a *, 
trust, whether you have or have not been at Our Home, ) 
as patients or visitors, if you sympathize with us in the £ 
great and glorious objects which we hare in view, you l 
will at least put yourselves in communication with us on 
that day. We are engaged in a great work, ana, by God’s ? 
help, we are doing it well, ami are blessed in the doing of £ 


Intellectual, Moral, and Social cultivation not found out¬ 
side of New York, all of which will aid in recovering 
health. 

Terms—Entrance fee, $5, and from $7 to $14 per 
week. Board without treatment from if4 to $12 accord¬ 
ing to rooms. 

R. T. TRALL, MD, ) 

E. P. MILLER, M.D., >• Physicians. 

MISS ELLEN IIIGGIN*, M.D., j 

Address TRALL & MILLER. F. R. JONES, Assistant. 

E. P. MILLER, Proprietor. 


now in its thirteenth year, has Soft Spri- g Water, 
nasium, ten-pin alley, etc , and is a first-class cure 
every respect. 

Tnirteeii years’successful practice of the Water-Cure j 
gives us confidence to believe we can do justice to our \ 
patients; and lhat at no cure, East or We?t, can tbe sick > 
be better treated than here. Our large experience in fe- < 
male diseases enables us to offer this clas of sufferers S 


List of Tracts. 

1. now to Rear Beautiful Children. 9 cts. 

2. Cookery—or How to Prepare Eood.9 “ 

3. How to take Baths.. 3 « 

4. Hints on the Reproductive Organs.15 “ 

6. Female Diseases, and the true way to treat 

them. 6 “ 

6. The American Costume—or Woman’s Right 

to good Health. 6 “ 

7. Flesh as Food—or How to Live without Meat 6 “ 

8. D) spepsia—or IIow to have a Sound Stomach 6 “ 

Route. 

Come from the East on the New York and Erie Rail- 


Pe S» U /yT«! dvai ' ta ? eS ; -7 ^ 7 . /Y 7 • } 6ur s-ck ones, from far and near, recover their health 

J ati nts visied at their homes, at any place, in Ohio ^ under our administration of Hygienic agencies, and our 
or Indiana. Terms moderate. Address, by letter or ] p ospects far tbe coming winter were never better than 


telegraph, SOLOMON FREA.-E, M D.\ 

tf. Granville, LickiDg Co., Ohio. 

Gkaifenbkrg Water-Cure, 

Four and one-half miles from Utica, N. Y. For fifteen 
years diseases have been treated successfully. Six years 
the Eiectro-chemtcal Ba'h has been usea far the extraction 
of mineral poisons. In the cure of Female Diseases it is 
especially beneficial. Address, DR. R. HOLLAND, or 
3t* MRS. DR. HOLLAND. 



they are now. We hope, and trust, and expect to have ; 
our house full of sick ones, who, if they spend the winter ' 
with us, when spring shall come again, shall go home re- > 
joicing in newly recovered health, thoroughly instructed 
in the true way of living without sickne-s, henc*forth able 
to fill their places in society with usefulness and credit. I 
Permit me to say to tho>e who are invalids, and who are ) 
considering the question of passing through a course of l 
medical treatment at some Health institution, that it will > 
give us great pleasure to render them any information in ! 
our power in respect to our establishment, and its modes j 


Or-From the East on the New York Central Rad- 
road to Rochester, thence ou the Genesee Valley Railroad 
to Wayland; 

Or- From the West to Buffalo, thence on the “ Buffalo, 
New York, and Erie” Railroad to Wayland, and so to 
“■ Our Home” by coach. 

Letters.— Correspondence, for tracts, circulars, advice, 
or information, should be addressed to Jas. C. Jackson, 
M D., Miss Harriet N. Austin, M D., or F. Wilson 
IIurd, M.D, and should contain stamps to prepay 
u )i 8 icers. 

Post-Officf.— Our address is, t; Our Home, Dansville, 
Livingston County, N. Y.” 

Respectfully, 

J. C. JACKSON, M.D., 

Mrs. LUCRETIA E. JACKSON, 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D., 
HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., 
GILES E. JACKSON, 

JAMES II. JACKSON. 
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THE HYGIENIC TEACHER, AND 


[Sept., 


Granite State Water-Cure, 

HILL, N. H. 

W. T. VAIL, M.D., ) Phvs « riftTlfl 

ELLEN H. GOOD ELL, \ 1 hyscian8. 
Patients wishing to visit a thoroughly Hygienic estab¬ 
lishment, carefully conducted with an eye single to the 
highest development of human health and a speedy 
restoration of the sick, will find it here. Having great 
natural advantages, wo have not allowed ourselves in 
the pa-t, and do m*t mean to allow ourselves in the future, 
to be outdone by any in our devotion to the great princi- 
P’es of the Hyg entc calling. We refer all inquirers wbo 
would like to know more of us or our establishment to the 
June number of this Journal (advertising department) 
for testimony of patients and neighbors concerning us. 
Inclose stamp for circular. Address to either of the 
physicians. 8 

Gutta-Percha 

ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, # 
Sole Manufacturers, 

73 WILLIAM STREET, 
CORNER liberty bt , 

NEW YORK. 


% 


the CEMENT 

CHEAP' ST and 
mos' DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 

Fike aud Water- 
Proof. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
and sent to all 
parts of the coun¬ 
try, with full direc¬ 
tions for use. Send for a Circular. 

TIN and otlmr METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA- i 
PERCH A CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, ani warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 

JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 

For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., etc. The only art cle of the kind ever pro- ( 
duced which is not affected by water. 

Wholesale Warehouse : 

78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. \ 

Syringes—Syringes 

No person should be without a Syringe — and the prices ) 
are no w s »low as to be no obstacle in the way of procuring \ 
them. We have three different styles constantly on hand, > 
all good—either of which wo will send by mail postpaid, \ 
if witlun 3,000 miles, for TWO DOLLARS. S 

A liberal discount hy the dozen. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. j 

Hand-Mills. 

The best hard-mills for grinding cracked wheat, Gra¬ 
ham flour, hominy, rusk, or anything of the kind, cau be ^ 
had for $2. They seldom, if ev> r, get out of repair, and < 
will last for years, if properl us d. 

Aduress, E. P. MILLER, 

15 Laight Street, New York. > 
- . --—-- - / 

Diptheria—Diptkeria — Diptheria. ; 

Its Nature, II'story, Causes. Prevention, and Treatment ? 
on Hygienic Principles, with a Resurn 6 of the Various 
Theories and Practices of the Medical Profession, by R. 

T. Trail, M.I). 

The tact that a large proportion of severe coses of D'p- 
theria prove fatal under Drug Treatment, while if treated 
Hygienically, death resuliing therefrom is the exception, 
not the rule, seems, at least, to demand lor the Hygienic 
Treatment a careful investigation. Pr*ce $l < 0 . 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

Pensions and War Claims. 

Pensions procured for Wounded and Disabled Soldiers 
of the present war, and for widows and orphan children 
of those who have died, or been killed, while in service. 
Also bounty money and arrears of pay for the widows or 
other heirs of deceased soldiers. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 

have opened a department for the collection of all claims 
of the aoove nature. 

Claims will be paid by the government in the following 
ord«-r : 

If the deceased was married—1st. To the widow; 2 d. 

If no widow, to his child or children (if minors, to the 
guadian). 

If he died unmarried—1st. To the father; 2d. If the 
father is dettd, io the mother; 8 d. If the parents are dead, 
to the brothers and sisters, collectively, lastly, to the heirs 
general. 

The heirs of all soldiers who have volunteered during 
the present war, for two or three years, or during ihc war, 
and have died or been killed while in the service, are en¬ 
titled to One Hundred D -llars Bounty Money, and such 
arrears of the soldier’s pay as may have accrued to toe. 
da«e of his death 

Ad officers and s ddiers who are disabled by reason of 
wounds received or disease contacted while in the ser¬ 
vice, and in the line of duty, at any period, are entitled to 
Invalid Pensious, not to exceed half-pay, during tne con¬ 
tinuance of their disability, whether they entered the ser¬ 
vice for tnree months, or duriug the war. 

For any further i-dormution, apply to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 80S Broadway, New York. 


Forty to Fifty Thousand Sub¬ 
scribers!!—T he “La«’s of Life” has already a very 
large circulation. It is our intentio-i to b'inr its merits 
so extensively before the H<altn Reformers *»f the United 
States, as, if possible, to run its subscription list up, during 
the c ming year, io the number named in ihe caution of 
this ardele. Th^re is no rea-on why, >f Health R form¬ 
ers were once acquainted with its value, and wiih the 
cheapness of its subscription price, this number should 
not be reached. 

■, It is a journal of a peculiar charae’er, advocating in 
/ varied phrase, and by large illustration, the ideas and 
sentiments entenained by iis ed tors, Harriet N. Austin, 
M.D., and James C. Jackson. M.D. 

In order to bring it within the reach of all those who 
I sympathize in the Health Movement, we propose to send 
; the Oetober, November, and December num ’em of ihe 
present .year free of cost, io any perso* s who. upon read- 

< mg this notice, wid, without delay, send us their post- 

( office addresses, plainly written «>u». None need hesiute j 
( to send, for we will an-wer all anplicadons, provided they \ 
are s*ent in at an early day. M. W. SIMMONS & CO. ; 

< “ Oor Home,” DanbVille, Livingston C N. Y. 

DIPTHERIA. 

By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

( This Work, which has been for some time delayed by 

< the.many pressing duties of the Author, IS NOW READY. 

^ It contains about three hundred pages, and is a complete 

exposition of the History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
: Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread- 
( ing malady. It also gives a summary of the discrepancies 
( of medical authors of the Drug Schools respecting its na- 
j ture and proper treatment. 

> As the disease seems to be on the increase in our conn¬ 
's try, the timely circulation of this Work would, no doubt, 
j> be the means of saving thousands of lives; and we are 
confident that, whenever and wherever its sanitary sug¬ 
gestions are adopted, there will be an end of the pest¬ 
ilence. We append the contents: 

Nosology and Technology of Diptheria—Description of 
Diptheria — Pathology of Diptheria—The False Membrane 
— nistorv of Diptheria —Infectiousness—Causes of Dip¬ 
theria—Mortality of Diptheria—Complications - Sequelae 
of Diptheria—Morbid Anatomy of Diptheria—Drug Treat¬ 
ment of Diptheria-Hygienic Treatment of Diptheria— 
Tracheotomy—Stimulation vs. Antiphlogistication. 

Price, $1; postage, 25 cents. Liberal discounts to 
agents. Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

8 u 8 Broadway, New York. 


GAY’S PATENT 
MARBLEIZED 

Gutta P e r c ii a Roofing 

Warranted Pure Gutta Percha and India Rubber, ’ 
No Coal Tar. 

FORBES & WILLIS, 

73 South Street, and 13 2 Broadway. 

Central Office—510 Broa way, opposite St Nicholas. 
Send for Circular. 

MARBLEIZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES 

WT'nJl-TS D ,T k , E "°, lin *- . 6 cents per foot. 

DoubleFeU Marbled do . 4 cents her foot. 

I in Roofs Cemented and Marbled . 4 fonts per foot 

_Country merchant* supplied at re uced prices. 

Consumption— flow to Puk- 

TEMT IT. AND HOW TO CUKE IT. By James C. 
Jackson, M.D. Oue volume, octavo, 400 pa-'es. Price bv 
mail, *2. J 

Also tne SEXUAL ORGANISM, AND ITS HEALTH- 
FUL MANAGEMENT, ny James C. Jackin, M.D. 
Price, |1 25. Address ’ 

_ M. W. SIMMONS & CO., Dansville, N. Y. 

Unitrd States Guano Company, 

No. 89 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent, of Phos¬ 
phate of Lime. 

Am mo .mated do. contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 

For Sale at 

THIRTY DOLL \RS PER TON. 

4 1yr« A. G. BENSON, President. 

NEW EDITIONS! 



How to "WritE; 

A New Pocket Manual of Composition and Letter- 
Writino. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 

Business Letters, 

Family Letters, 

Friendly Letters, 


Dr. Tr all’s Address in Wash¬ 

ington. 

The address delivered by R. T. Trail, M.D., in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington City, February 13, 
1862, 011 

THE TRUE HEALING ART, OR HYGIENIC VS. 

DRUG MEDICATION, 

Is the best exposition of the fallacies and murderous 
effects of drug-medication, and the best explanation of 
thf merbs of the Hygienic System extant It contains 
also a statement of t.be opposition Dr. Trail met with in 
the “old fogy ism,” “ the powers that be” at Washington, 
and of the manner in whicn he finally triumphed over all 
obstacles. Price 25 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS. 

308 Broadway, New York. 

The Movement-Cure 

IN EVERY CHRONIC DISEASE. 

A Summary of its Principles, Processes, and Results. 

With Illustrations. 

This little work is intended to answer, in ns concise and 
complete a mariner as possible, the inquiries of invalids 
aiqj others regardmg the method of curing disease without 
druas, by m* ans of appropriate, peculiar, localized move¬ 
ments. It will be sent t-» any address on receipt of zO cents 
in stamps. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

A. New Book by Lrs. Jackson 

and TRALL—Containing excellent steel enaraved Like¬ 
nesses of these well-known writers. In one volume of 
600 pp. octavo, hali-Turkey biuding. Price, *8 ; postage, 
2 ? cents. 

“ PATHOLOGY OF THE REPRODUCTIVE OR¬ 
GANS,” ny Dr. R. T. Trail, and “ THE SEXUAL OR¬ 
GANISM AND ITS HEALTHFUL MANAGEMENT,” 
by James C. Jackson, M.D. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 8 u 8 Broadway, New York. 


Lovk Letters, 

Notes and Cards, and 
Newspaper Articles ; 
or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis¬ 
pensable little manual. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

HEow to Talk-, 

A New Pocket Manual of Conversation and Debate. 
Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 
Correctly, In Debating Society, 

Fluently, and At Public Meetings, 

Eloquently ; On all Occasions. 

Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a space; 
an interesting book to read. Price 30 c.; muslin, 50 cts. 

How to Behave; 

A New Pocket Manual of Republican Etiquette and 
Guide to Correct Personal Habits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

At Home, In Conversation, 

At a Party, In Traveling, 

At Church, In the Company of Ladies, 

At Table, In Courtship. 

This is the book you want. The dir> ftr pronounces this 
“ the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 

How to Ho Busi- 

ness; A New Pocket Manual of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis¬ 
pensable— 

In thf. Counting-Room, For the Clerk, 

In the Store, For the Apprentice, 

On the Farm, For the Farmf.r-Boy, 

Everywhere, For all Business Men. 

It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 

«How to Write,” “How to Talk,” “How to 
Behave,” and “ How to Do Business,” In paper 
covers, $1 OO, or bound in one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid hy post, for $1 50. 

Address, FOWLER & W&JHS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

Agents and Booksellers, in every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging in the sale of the New Hand-Books. 
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TIIE UNION 

Steam and Watkk Heating Co., 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING PRIVATE 
RESIDENCES, STORES CHURCHES, SCHOOL- 
HOUSES, HOSPITALS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
GREENHOUSE-, GRAPERIES, E C. 
UNDER LETTERS PATENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOR 
WARMING AND VEN¬ 
TILATING. 

The entire apparatus is situated in the basement, and 
the air received in the apparatus to be warmed through 
registers. 

The heat of this apparatus is peculiarly adapted to the 
warming of Green houses and C"iis«-rvntories. 

Tins apparatus, from its peculiar construction, is the 
only one that warms without, vitiating the air. 

The Union Boiler is tested to bear any amount of press¬ 
ure required totne square iu<-h, though oue-pound pressure 
is all tuat is ever used, and from its peculiar construction 
renders ihis Hea er superior to all others in point of s fety. 

It cannot he i» jured fr.*m the effect of steam, but if ac¬ 
cidents should otherwise occur, the apparatus need not be 
stopped to repair injury. 

Pamphlets containing fall descriptions of this Heater 
furnished at the Main Office of the Company, 

No. 634 Broadway, New Y**rk. 

THOMAS F. BRINSMADE, Agent. 

REFERENCED. 

Thomas Brooks, 113 Remsen Street, Brooklyn. 

"W K. Brown, M.D., 78 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 

Geo. B. Archer, 88 Concord Street, Brooklyn. 

Geo. C. Bennett, Editor of Brooklyn Daily Times 
Public School, No. 11. Washington Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Edmund Blunt, cor. Burling Slip and Front Street, New 
York 

Mr. Pares, 54 Beaver Street anil 83 Henry St., Brooklyn. 

R chard Wa ren, 1 West Sixleen-h Street, New York. 

Mr. Fisher, 31 Second Place, Brooklyn, and 84 Wall Street, 
New York. 

John G. Parker, Bergen, N. J. 

A. V. Stout, 118 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Dr. Parrrilv & Son, 1 Bond Street. 

G o. A. Hoyt, Pennsylvania Coal Co. 

E. W. Clark, Banker, Philadelphia. 

Edward Shippen, Philadelphia. 

Elliston Perot, Philadelphia. 

F H REN OLOG1 VAT, Ex A MIN ATIO N S, 

WITH CHARTS AND 

WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF CHARACTER, 

GIVEN DAILY BY 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

30S Broadw ay, New York. 

Dinsmore’s Railroad Guide. 

The original Time-Table Gu'de with new features, such 
as Maps of Roads and Routes, .*,'•! 1) towns—with refer¬ 
ence where to find them—a Splendid Large Railroad 
Map. Sent free, by mail, on receipt ot price—25 cents. 
Address D1NSM0RE & CO., 
tf. No. 26 Cedar Street, New York. 

Wyatt <fe Spencer, 

ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 

Cl William Street, New York. 

Special at ention paid to the prosecution and collection 
of Soldiers' 1 1 ims. Refer to Fowler aud Wells. 

Baker, Smith & Co., Sole Pro- 

prictors and Manufacturers of BAKER’S SIMPLIFIED 
A P P A K A T U S, tor Warming and Ventilating Private 
D wellin gs, eic., by Low Pressure Steam. 

Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 

GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 

Only Manufactory and Office - Nos. 180 arid 182 CENTRE 
Oct. 12 STREET, New York. 

Patents Applied For. 

Being centrally located in our commercial metropolis, 
and having an able and experienced agent at the seat of 
Government, we are able to offer more than usual facilities 
for the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se¬ 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements arc such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser¬ 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to. 

“ How to Get a Patent” will be sent gratis on appli 
cation. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 


NOW READY. 

“A book which should be in the hands of every man, 
woman, and child in the Northern States.” 

AMONG THE PINES; 

OR, 

SOUTH IN SECESSION-TIME. 

By Edmund Kirke. One volume, 12mo, 310 pages. 
Containing an extraordinary but truthful picture of the 
entire Social System of the South; describing the Do¬ 
mestic Life of the Rich Planters, the Small Planters, and 
the “ White Trash,” and depicting actual scenes on the 
large and small Plantations. 

Price, by mad, cloth.75 cents. 

“ “ paper. 50 “ 


Read the following 

NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 

“The remarkable success which it had as a serial in the 
Continental Monthly shows that ‘Among the Pines’ is 
the work for a critical time, and contains elements of great 
value. It la natural, national, and vigorous, a rare and 
excellent book, written by one who to the most searching 
common sense adds a keen eye for the locally remark¬ 
able, for the humorous, and the pathetic.”— K>.icke> bocker 
Magazine. 

“We may sum up all in one emphatic assertion, to 
wit: That since ‘ Uncle Tom’ thrilled the public of Amer¬ 
ica and Europe with its life-like portraitures and impres¬ 
sive dramatic scenes, such as no artist in modern play or 
1 Old Mortality’ had written, no work on Slavery, no work 
on Southern social life, has been given to the public which 
can at all be compared to Mr. Kirke’s ‘Among the 
Pines.’”— Gazette, PiPJmrq, Penn. 

“ As a vivid picture of life in the Carolina?, we are dis¬ 
posed to give this book the palm over all others.”— Daily 
Af/rerti er, Boston. 

“There is not to be found another so absorbing a de¬ 
scription of the effecis of Slavery upon the master, the 
slave, and the poor white man, as is this. It is invaluable 
for general circulation among the people.”— Republican, 
Taunton , Mas*. 

“ W ithout any exception, it is the most graphic and 
pleasing sketch ot Southern life and manners ever printed 
iu America.”— Wtekly Dispatch , Aim erdam. A. Y. 

“ As a picture of Southern life, it is graphic and admi¬ 
rable n its character. Its value consists in its facts; and 
the interest of these comes from the peculiar vividness 
with which they are presented to the eye and mind.”— 
Home Journal , New York. 

“Here is a book which will be read with deep interest 
at the present lime. The style is vivid, and the pictures 
sketched true. The writer lays open the secret springs of 
Secession. Such a work helps us to know the South.”— 
R corder , Boston. 

“ Written with vigor—a most readable book—and one 
gets from it a good idea of the *tate of feeling in the South 
at the time the rebellion broke out.”— Sentinel and Times , 
Bath , Me. 

“A singularly truthful picture, executed throughout in 
a masterly manner. Or the many books that aim to de¬ 
lineate plantation life—the relation of master to slave, and 
slaves to master and to each other—the emotions and pas- 
8’ons which the situation summons to extraordinary ac¬ 
tion, and all the strange, touching, and tragic issues that so 
terrible a domination and so fiercely-enforced a submis¬ 
sion engender, there is none—no, not one—which can for a 
moment compare with it. It is the ardent South, with all 
the wonderful accuracy the daguerreotype can give it; and, 
moreover, it is the South in Secession-time.”— Gazette, 
T. unton, Mass. 

“ The story is clear and terrible, with the lurid light of 
the passions, miseries, and violences that grow out of 
Slavery. It is a simple and faithful account of things that 
actually happened—a striking and truthful portraiture of 
slave society—a powerful aud even painful story.”— In¬ 
dependent, New York. 

“A work which will be read and remembered as more 
original and suggestive in idea and purpose, and more dra¬ 
matic in execution, than any issue of the press since ‘ Un¬ 
cle Tom’s Cab n.’ ”— Nor/ Ik Co. . JourRoxbury, Mas . 

“Tne admirable style in which the narrative is written, 
the evident familiarity with Southern life and character 
which it exhibits, and the marked indications of life-like 
truthfulness that appear, render it a noteworthy and im¬ 
pressive work.”— Buffalo Express. 
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OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

FOWLER AND WELLS’ 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 

We transact at this office all the necessary business re¬ 
quired in obtaining Patents in the United States and in 
all foreign countries, including the preparation and pros¬ 
ecution of applications for patents, reis-ues, and exten¬ 
sions ; the preparation of caveats, disclaimers, and assign¬ 
ments ; the prosecution of important and difficult contested 
cases, etc. To perforin this service in a manner safe to the 
\ inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 

> Our patent business has been under its present manage¬ 
ment since 1856, during which time it has increased to 
several times its previous magnitude, and a large portion 
of it lately has consisted of cases involving severe contests, 
and the discussion and solution of difficult and untrodden 
questions of patent law, both in the Patent Office and be¬ 
fore the Judges of the United States Circuit Court 

Advice in regard to Novelty 

and Patentability of an Invention is given free of 
? charge upon receipt of sufficient description and sketch or 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of previous 
inventions enables us to give satisfactory information to 
in vectors without the expense of special search, 
j Preliminary Examinations at the Patent Office are, 
however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co nplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re- 
\ ported. 

Applications for Patents 

are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 

Appeals and Interferences, 

; and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
( have been refused either from ihe want of proper present¬ 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
| is proved by constant experience. 

■ Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im¬ 
provements and caveats, promptly and care.ully at- 
\ tended to. 

European Patents. 

Our facilities for obtaining patents in Europe are un¬ 
surpassed, and in some respects unequaled We devote 
particular attention to that branch of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we have been careful to 
employ only those of the first reputation. 

Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
now (who has had an experience of twelve years in the 
business), aided by an able and experienced corps of as¬ 
sistants, both at home and abroad; and the residence at 
Washington of an eminently careful and efficient examin- 
\ ing agent, formerly employed in the United States Patent 
Office, and familiar with its details, enable us to offer to 
inventors unusual facilities for the transaction of their bus¬ 
iness. When it is considered that a patent of ordinary 
value is worth several thousands of dollars, it is unneces¬ 
sary to say that the careful management of an application 
therefor is a matter of great importance to the inventor, 
especially when it is known that hundreds of applications 
are rejected merely in consequence of not being properly 
' prepared and presented. 

The Expense 

of preparing drawings and specifications, and making the 
\ application for Patents (either American or Foreign>, de¬ 
pends on the amount of labor to be performed, and it is 
j therefore impossiole to fix a definite sum that would be 
< just m all cases. Our prices will be found as low as they 
j can be afforded, and remunerate us for giving proper at- 
( tendon to the business. 

i M HOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, with Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P. How, will be 
\ sent gratis to applicants. Address, 

FOWLER AND W ELLS, 308 Broadway, New York 
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REPARTEES. 


ANECDOTES OP PHYSICIANS. j them to followMs directions. The child immedi- 

| ately improved, anil soon entirely recovered. 

Dr. Lemuel Hopkins, who practiced in Hart- j)r. Hopkins was well known for his literary SoME P ersons secm to have aa electric current 
ford, Conn., in the latter part of the last century, j productions, but he seldom wrote over his own of wlt m ' which flash es the moment it meets an 

name. Being published only in the periodicals of 
that time, but few known to be his have been 
preserved. That which has been most extensively 


sustained a reputation, both in the theory and 
practice of medicine, far in advance of any of his 
colleagues. His character was full of striking 
eccentricities. He had confidence in himself, and 


preserved is a eulogy on a cancer quack, cora- 


“ Here lies a fool flat on his back, 
The victim of a cancer quack.” 


had power to impart it to others. He knew.the j me ncing : 
influence of the mind upon those diseased, and 
used this knowledge to advantage. In person 
Ur. Hopkins was tall, lean, and stooping ; his j Medical writers give it as their belief, that Dr. 
countenance strongly marked, his features large, I Hopkins fell a victim to the pursuit of an improper 
eyes light, limbs uncommonly long, but strong j reme dy in his own case. He was always appre- 


and muscular. His opinions were always strong- 
ly expressed, although not always in the most 
approved style. On visiting a patient in the 
crisis of fever, Dr. H. found that her friends 
supposed her to be in a dying state. The father 
said to him, “ My daughter is dying, had I not 
better send for a clergyman ?” “ No,” was the 
reply j “ but if you do, send for the undertaker 
and have her measured for a coffin at the same 
time.” The father, indignant at this unfeeliug 
reply, remonstrated in severe language for trifling 
at such a moment, and demanded an explanation. 
The Doctor explained : “ My meaning is, you may 
as well send for both as one. If your daughter is 
allowed to be quiet, I will forfeit my reputa¬ 
tion that she will recover. But if you excite and 
disturb her as you propose, my opinion is she will 
surely die.” 

In acute diseases, the practice of Dr. Hopkins 
was very energetic, and, according to the light of 
those days, he used lancet and antimony, calomel 

and opium, with a liberal hand. But he could 
sometimes let nature have her own way. Whcn- 


hensive of pulmonary consumption. After having 
exposed himself to cold, he was attacked with 
pain in the side, He was bled repeatedly, and 
took frequent doses of neutral salts. Unexpect¬ 
edly dropsy of the chest ensued, and he died in 
1801, in the fifty-first year of his age. 


Tricks of the Wine Trade —The United 
States are represented to be the largest consum¬ 
ers of champague in the world, and the consump¬ 
tion per annum is estimated to be one million 
baskets. The whole champagne district is about 
twenty thousand acres, and the amount of wine 
manufactured for exportation is ten million bot¬ 
tles, or about eight hundred thousand baskets. 
Of this, Russia consumes 160,000, Great Britain 
and her possessions 165,000, France 162,000, Ger¬ 
many 146,000, and the United States 220,000. 
The custom-house in Philadelphia, through which 


opposing one ; and it is our purpose here to give 
from memory a few specimens of this sort of wit, 
for which we would give the authors proper 
credit if we knew their names ; beginning with 
two of Lamb’s, which can not be left out of such 
a catalogue, familiar as they are. First, his reply 
when he was rebuked for coming in to business at 
the India House so very late in the morning, 
“ You know I always go away very early in the 
afternoon and the still older one to the anxious 
passenger's query on entering a crowded om¬ 
nibus, “ All full inside?” “I don’t know how 
7 tis with the rest of the passengers, but that last 
piece of oyster-pie did the business for me.” It 
is related of some friends of Campbell, the author 
of Hohenlinden, in leaving his room after a gay 
supper, that one of the number had the misfortune 
to fall down a long flight of stairs. The poet, 
alarmed by the noise, opened his door, and 
inquired, “ What’s that V “ ’Tis I, sir, rolling 
rapidly,” was the immediate reply of his fallen 
friend. Sheridan is said to have remarked, on 
entering a crowded committee-room, in parlia¬ 
mentary language, “Will some member move 
that I may take the chair?” Also, on being 
asked how the sensitive Fox would tax a salary 
provided for him by his charitable friends, re¬ 
plied, “ Quarterly.” A poor poet, desiring a 
compliment, asked Curr imjj jJ ', *» «■ fu g" -to hi a re- 
cenMv-pii 1 > 1 isTiP r fl 4 ^m^Tthat name), “ Have you 


read 


Descent 


Hell ?” “ No : I should 


ed into this country, reports only 175,028 baskets 

, , , . , , , . , per annum. Seven hundred and eighty thousand 

ever he became much interested in a case he gave j f ul ., „ „ ,, . _ , . , . 

.. .. , ,, ® : bottles, therefore, of the wine drank in this coun¬ 
it unceasing attention, and would sometimes stay $ . ~ . , , 

hv hia ta »n,i n.Vhf ad™ ini ah,,.;™ ti™ > tr ? for lm P 01ted champagne, is counterfeit-an 


passes a large amount of the champagne import- j Uke to see it> „ rep iied the wit. A prosy member 

of parliament having asked him, “ Have you read 
my last speech?” he replied,.“I hope I have.” 


by bis patient day and night, administering the 
potions with his own hand. In one case, at about 
a critical period, he became fearful the medicines 
would want changing. He could not sleep—got 
up in the night, rode four miles to his patient, en¬ 
tered the house without saying a word, felt the 
pulse and skin, made signs for and examined the 
tongue, and, being satisfied that his patient was 
better, left the house without speaking a word to 
any one. 

Previous to his time, physicians were in the 
alexipharmic practice in febrile diseases, and ad¬ 
ministered medicines as antidotes to the poison 
they supposed the disease to be. Dr. II. intro¬ 
duced the antiphlogistic regimen and practice. 
Being called to a child, very low in scarlet fever, 
he found the little sufferer loaded with bed¬ 
clothes, the room hot, every crack and keyhole 
being stopped, although the day was one of the 
pleasantest in summer. Dr. II. was a stranger in 
the family. His whole appearance was ugly and 
uncouth. Entering the room in his usual uncere¬ 
monious manner, staring about with his large 
eyes, without uttering a word he went to the bed, 
took the child in his arms, ran out of the house, 
and seated himself in a refreshing shade, where 
the cooling and healthful breeze could fan the 
burning sufferer. The whole household followed, 
the neighborhood was aroused, and broomsticks 
ad libitum were threatened. He succeeded, how¬ 
ever, in maintaining his position, and in inducing 



\ amount equal to the whole supply of the cham- 
\ pagne district for the world. 

\ About Life. — If it is well for a man to live at 
: all, he should endeavor to avoid all those influ- 
3 ences which detract from the beauty and har- 
J mony of human existence. In other words, he 
3 should “ make the most of life,” and not allow 
3 himself to be distracted, annoyed, or confounded 
3 by anything. He should fully possess himself, 

3 being at peace with his own soul, and having 
great good-will for all mankind. Life, then, will 
have a beautiful significance to him ; its current 
i will be deep and flow gently on—in all the beau- 
3 ties of the world reflected. 

i An orator, in an address before a literary asso- 
3 ciation in Toronto, Canada, said : “ Experience 
3 teaches us that it requires a hundred years to 
i form the oak, half a century to form a good law- 
3 yer, a quarter of a century to make a general, 

3 and three generations to make a gentleman.” 

| “ Doctor, what do you think is the cause of 

3 this frequent rush of blood to my head?” “Oh, 

3 it’s nothing but an effort of nature. Nature, you 
3 know, abhors a vacuum.” 

Sorrow is the night of the mind. What would 
be a day without its night? The day reveals one 
3 sun only ; the night brings to light the whole of 
the universe. The analogy is complete. Sorrow 
3 is the firmament of thought and the school of in- 
' telligence. < 


; Two old New England ministers were riding by a 
gallowg, when the older one asked the other, 
j “ Where would you be if that tree bore its proper 
: fruit?” “ Riding alone, sir,” was the immediate 
reply. An Irish girl at play on Sunday was 
accosted by the priest, “ Good-morning, daughter 
of the devil,” and meekly replied, “ Good-morn¬ 
ing, father.” Two friends meeting, one remarked, 
“I have just met a man who told me I looked 
exactly like you.” “Tell me who it was, that I 
may knock him down.” replied his friend. “ Don’t 
trouble yourself,” said he ; “ I did that myself at 
once.” The celebrated David Crockett, on visit¬ 
ing a menagerie, was comparing the countenance 
of a monkey to that of one of his fellow-members 
of Congress. Turning, he saw the gentleman had 
overheard his remarks; so, to make matters 
pleasant, he said, “ I do not know which to 
apologize to, you or the monkey.” Two deacons 
were once disputing about the proposed site for 
the new graveyard, when the first remarked, “ I’ll 
never be buried in that ground as long as I live.” 
“ What an obstinate man !” said the second ; “ if 
my life is spared, I will.”— Monitor. 


A lecturer was once warning a class of colle¬ 
gians against the formation of bad habits. “ Gen¬ 
tlemen,” said he, “ close your ears against bad 
discourses.” The students immediately clapped 
their hands to their ears. 

One person abusing another in the presence of 
Churchill, the poet, said, “ He was so extremely 
stupid, that, if you Said a good thing, he could V 
not understand it.” “ Pray, sir,” said Churchill, ^ ' 
“ did you ever try him ?” 
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